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GREAT BRITAIN. 

Revenue. The costoms’ receipts at Liverpool for 
the month ending the Sth instant, have reached half 
million sterling and the receipts for the first half of 
the present year have exceeded £2,15¢,000, or near- 
ly one fourth of the entire customs of the whole 
kingdom for the same period. 


InIisH STATE TRIALS. The writs of error, in which 
Mr. O’Connel and his six fellow prisoners are plain- 





tiffs, came on before the house of lordson the 4th 
ult. Sir Wilde opened the case for the plaintiffs, in 
a speech four hours in Jength. He was followed by 
Mr. Peacock, also for O'Connell, and by Mr. Kel- 
ley. He enlarged on the demonstration of physical 
force on the part of the crown, and the fraudulent 
tampering with the jury. The argument on both 
sides was very technical. O’Connell’s counsel con- 
tended that the witnesses were improperly sworn 
&e. The attorney general replied. A number or 
questions are submitted to the law lords for deci- 
sion. 


The questions propounded to the judges are eleven 
in number, the attention of their lordships being call- | 
ed, in connection with these questions, to the record 
and proceedings. The first question is as to the 
counts in the indictment, and the second asks if there 
be any defect in the finding of a jury. The remain- 
ing points for consideration are, if there be any suffi- 
cient grounds for reversing the indictment or judg- 
ment on the several objections alleged by the coun- 
selfor the traversers. Meanwhile, the judges had gone 
on their respective circuits, with the exception of 
lord chief justice Tindel, who remained in town on 
Thursday, to prepare draught answers to the quer- 
ies, which were to be forwarded to his brethren. 

Tue Stave TRADE AND THE UnirEep Srates.— 
Howse of commons-—July 16. Lord Palmerston, in 
moving for some returns of which he had given notice, 
entered atconsiderable length into the subject of slave 
trade; contending that the measures which he adopt- 
ed for its suppression had not been carried out by 
the present government; indeed that the odious traf- 
fic had increased since he left office. The follow- 
ing extract from his speech relates more immediate- 
ly to the United States, and treats of a subject 
which excited an intense interest a year or two 
back:—-We obtained treaties with nearly every Ame- 
rican state except the United States. Additional 
treaties were perfected with some other of the pow- 
ers of Europe. It was intended to move even fur- 
ther. When the treaty with France was signed, it 
contained an article under which England and France 
agreed to make application to other European mari- 
lime powers toenter intothe contract. Application 





was made accordingly to Ausiria, Prussia, and Rus- 
sia, powers which signed the treaty of Aix-la-Chap- 
elle, under which it was agreed that every discour- 
agement should be afforded to slave trafic. Well, 
these powers, in reply, said that they adhered to the 
conditions of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle; but that, 
as,a matter of etiquette, they would rather be 
contracting parties to a new treaty than to one al- 
ready ratified between two foreign powers. The Eng- 
lish government cordially entered into this condition, 
and a new treaty was drawnup. We thought that 
the opportunity aflorded us was a good one for cor- 


tecting an omission in the treaty with France—an'hardly dare guess. 
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omission not of much importance as it affects the 
French flag, but of considerable consequence as it af- 
fects the flags of other powers—that stipulation of 
the treaty, I mean, by which the sphere of action 1s 
limited to a zone of 60 miles round Cuba, along the 
coast of Africa to Madagascar, including indeed, all 
the coast from the latitude 15 degrees north, tothe lati- 
tude 10 degrees south. As regarded the new treaties, 
we proposed to adopt the larger limits existing in 
the treaties with Spain and the Netherlands, limits 
which embrace the entire coast of Africa and the 
seas of the West Indies. The French government 
consented to this alteration, and we proposed to Aus- 
tria, Russia, and Prussia, a treaty so drawn up.— 
After much discussion about minor details, it was 
agreed to On all sides, and when we were going out 
of office it was so far ready for signature that I be- 
lieve only a few days were required for its engross- 
ment. 


Two trifling points certainly remained in abeyance 





with Russia; but they were points on which I should 
have felt no difficuty in yielding, and that done, no-| 
thing remained but to sign. (Hear, hear.) {n that) 
case, the treaty might have been ratified within two 
months, and it certainly would have been a great ad-| 
vantage, as uniting with England and France three | 
great powers, whose flag are liable to be abused, 
though their subjects may be no parties to abuse 
them; but that was not the only object which we had | 
in view. When this treaty was signed we intended | 
to have proposed similar terms to every other Euro- 
pean power, and, when al! were agreed, we meant! 
to go ina great European body to the government of 
the United States, and ask that government to ac- | 
cede toa similar treaty to that which we ourselves: 
had ratified. (Loud cries of hear.) I will not pre-| 
tend to conjecture what would have been the result 
of such a proceeding; but I think it fair to assume, | 





at any rate, that when the United States saw all the \ 


powers of Europe throwing aside their jealousies, and | 
permitting their commercial navies to be searched by 
the ships of other powers— I say, when we exhibited | 
to the United States such a spectacle of confidence | 
in each other—such an abandonment of all selfish 
considerations for the attainment of a great and gen- | 
erous purpose—I do think it fair to presume that the | 
United States may-have taken some important step | 
to wipe away the stain which now attaches itself to, 
their name. (Hear, hear.) Wel! then, such was the 
state of affairs when the late government relinquished 
power.” 


Sir R. Peel replied at considerable length, laying | 
the whole blame of the continuance of the slave trade 
on Spain and Brazil. All the other powers, he stated | 
had united for its suppression. ‘France, Portugal, 
Denmark, (which, to the everlasting honor of that 
nation, let me remark, was the first to renounce this 
infamous trade—(hear)—Norway, Sweden, England, 
the United States, Austria, Prussia, Russia, all are 
ready to co-operate with this view; but so long as_ 
the two powers which I have named oppose ther-, 
selves to the general desire that the slave trade should | 
cease, so long I am afraid no effectual progress can 
be made towards the accomplishment of that object. 
(Hear.) I, however, here Geclare it to be my opinion | 
that a heavy load of public guilt rests on the heads of | 
those nations who drive a profit from this horrible 
traffic; and J, moreover, assert it can be clearly and 
indisputably shown that Spain and the Brazils are the 
only two christian countries the government or peo- 
ple of which derive any profit from the trade in hu- 
man beings.” (Hear.) 

GeneraL Tom Tuums. General Tom Thumb clos- 
es his exhibition in London on the 20th inst, af- 
ter which he proceeds to several of the most impor- 
tant provincial towns, Ireland, Scotland, and France. 
The General opened his exhibition at the Egyptian 
hall on the 20th of March last, and thus he will have 
remained in London four consecutive months. The 
number of his visitors up to Saturday night last, 
counting only tickets sold, was 194,699, being an 
average of over 2,000 per day, besides which he has 
during the same time exhibited four nights at the 
Princess’s theatre, four times at the Royal Surry 
Zoological gardens, at the Surry theatre, and other 
public institutions, twenty-four nights at the Royal 





| priest about repeal. 


times before her majesty, twice before th 
Dowager, (from both of whom he received ‘alee 
presents, ) once before the Dutchess of Kent, Empere 
or of Russia, and the king and queen of the 
ans. Has been visited by the Dukes of Cam 
Wellington, Devonshire, Buckingham, Bedford. and 
in fact, by nearly all the nobility of England, as well 
as the foreign ministers, officers of state, &c. He 
he has visited many of their mansions, and received 
a host of presents from persons of the highest distinc- 
tion. The General has purchased an elegant pair of 
ponies, and has ordered a splended equipage, corres- 
ponding in size with himself; it has been building for 
several months, and will be completed in about three 
weeks, when the General willreturn to London to 
take possession of it, but will remain here only three 
or four days. Globe ef Monday, July 15. 

ABERDEEN. Works fora new harbour at Aberdeen 
have been contracted for by Messrs. Oldham, buil- 
diers and railway contractors, of Cheltenham. The 
sum is £99,660. When completed, the new har- 
bour will be one of the most commodious in the 
kingdom. 

Irevanp. Repeal. The number of petitions for 
the repeal of the Union, presented ap to the 2ist of 
June was 413, of signatures 875,489. 

A correspondent of the Dublin Pilot says,—**The 
government has spies in every catholic chapel in the 
country. The police, it appears—the catholic police 
—have been ordered to report every thing said y the 

abo Several of the police have 
been dismissed for refusing to become spies and ia- 
formers. 

A crusade has been commenced by the govern- 
ment not only against repeal buttons, but also against 
green flags. At Limerick the trading vessels had 
that emblem floating, as usual, in honor of the dav— 
Sunday. A captain Postle, commanding a govern- 
ment steamer called the Flamer, ordered the obnox- 
ious flags to be taken down. The order in most 
cases, was obeyed, and where it was not instantly 
complied with it was peremptorily torn down by his 


command. 
FRANCE. 

Imports. The total amount ofimports into France 
last year, was 1,156,000,000 francs (about £49,416 “ 
000 sterling;) the exports 992,000,000 franes, (about 
£41,333,000 sterling.) 

AUSTRIA. 

TariFr. The Swabian Mercury, June 28, con. 
tains a letter from Vienna, which says—It is stated 
that the change of tariff, determined on in favor of a 
free trade with foreign countries, is to be put in 
force on November Ist, of the present year. Eight- 
teen articles will, it is said, undergo a reduction in the 
entrance duties. Coffee, amongs: the rest, which at 
present pays twenty-one florins the — quintal, will 
be admitted at twelve florios; refined sugar will be 
augmented. Raw cotton is to enter freely. Fo. 
reign linens will pay twelve florins in place of fif- 
teen. Watches are to be admitted on payment of a 
florin each.” 





Belgi- 
bridge, 


PRUSSIA. 

Boarp or comMERcE. The king of Prussia has 
created a board of commerce, at the head of which 
he has placed M. Roenne, formerly his minister in 
the United States. His majesty is also said to be 
about to establish chambers of commerce in such 
of the principal towns of Prussia as are yet without 


them. 
MOROCCO. 

Despatches have been received by the French 
government, announcing the entry of marshal Bu- 
geaud into the townof Ouchda, onthe 19th ult., 
without a shot being fired, the Morocco troops having 
evacuated two days before. A Moorish chief had 
asked previously for a conference with the marshal, 
and appeared disposed towards a pacific arrange- 
ment. At this period, however the marshal had not 
received instructions from his government, acquaint- 
ing him with the views of the cabinet, nor was he 
aware of the fact of the departure of the Prince de 
Joinville with the fleet under his command. 

The government is evidently preparing for a very 
serious struggle in Africa, and continues to pour 
troops into Algiers. ‘T'wo regiments of cavalry have 
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Adelaide Gallery—thus increasing the number of his 
auditors to about 300,000. How many ladies the hit: 








been ordered to embark forthwith from Toulon for 
Oran, and orders have been sent by. telegraph to 


itle General has kissed out of the number, we would | Toulon to prepare forthwith three steamers to trans- 


The General has been three! port the troops to their destination. 
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As the dissensions between Morocco and Spain 
remain unsettled, the latter may act in concert with 


France. 
MEXICO AND TEXAS. 

In the Courier of last evening we find a translation 
of the address of Gen. Woll to president Houston, in 
which he explains the grounds of the Mexican gov- 
ernment’s determination to recommence hostilities 
against Texas. It is a high sounding document, and | 
the Mexican commander speaks very confidently of 
the ultimate success of his cause. We give the ad- 
dress entire: [.N. O. Picayune. 
Manifesto to president. Houston, informing him of 

the recommencement of hostilities against the 

usurpers of Texas. 
First Brigade of the north, head quarters. 

The delay fixed by the supreme government in the 
armistice concluded the 15th February of the present 
year with the commissioners of Texas having expir- 
ed, his Excellency the president has called to mind, 
that from the llth of the present month hostilities 
are reopened against the inhabitants of this depart- 
ment, aad I communicate to you the declaration of 
his excellency. JI also make known to you that my 
government has seen with well founded indignation 
the perfidies of the inhabitants of the said territory 
towards a republic whose generous conduct towards 
them they misunderstood, in relation to a question 
in whicn they were thought to be acting with good 


selves at the door of the office, by being notified by one 








C. W. Duhy, of the Age; L. A. Besancon, of the Cou- 
rier; R. Rust, of the Southern Traveller; R. Avis, of the 
Republican; and Geo. W. Reeder, of the Herald. All 
anti-whigs. : 

The Bee has the following paragraph relative to the 
new collector:—No little excitement was produced yes- 
terday amongst those of our citizens having business to 
transact in the eustom-house, upon their presenting them- 


of the body-guard of the new fnnetionary, that it was the 
imperative orders of the collector that no one should be 
permitted to enter t'e portals with their hats on. We 

observed several of our acquaintances who had refused | 
to bow down to the regal decree, leaving the office in | 
disgust. Not having had the opportunity of meeting 
with any one who had penetrated as far as the presence 
of royaltv, we are. unable to state what other ceremonies 
were indispensable to be gone through with. We sup- 
pose it will now be the order of the day—with such high 
authority as a precedent—for all of our banking institu- | 
tions, insurance companies, and merchants, to station a 
sentry at their doors to carry out the latest tported fash: | 


Tue Lecare, U.S. curren. The performance of 
this new vessel is of interest, because she has been 
fitted partly with a view of testing the value of cer. 
tain theories, called “improvements.” of course, as 
all new theories are, until subjected to experiment, 
We have been watching the notices of her perform. 
ance, to see how the Erricsson propellers would 
come out of the crucible. 

The first achievement of the Legare, was very 
gratifying. She started with the crack British 
steamer Great Western, when she last left New 
York, as the Princeton did ona former occasion 
and fairly beat her. 

The second account we have of her, is not so sa. 
tisfactory. President Tyler and his wedding party 
being at Norfolk or Portsmouth, on his way to Old 
Point, determined to embark in his new steam cutter 
Legare then in attendance, and witness for himself 
her admirable adaptation to purposes for which she 
was built, as well as to enjoy her accommodations 





ion, to the very letter. 
The Bee, of the 27th ult., says:—*A merchant in this 
, : ; 
city, who a few days since had made an entry of a lot of 
cigars, yesterday presented himself at the counter in the 
custom-house for the purpose of paying the duties upon 


them and having them removed to his store. Upon his 


‘tendering the money in payment for the duties he was 


informed by the clerk, that he had received orders from 
the collector to transact business with no man who had his 
hat upon his head, ‘Vhe merchant, not being willing to 





faith. They have abused the confidence of the re- 
public, by violating the conditions of the armistice 
respecting the commissioners, who according to the 
4th article of said armistice, should have repaired to 
the city of Mexico, in order to regulate our differ- 
ences, so far as their propositions might be ad- 
missable. His excellency the president, convinced 
that the honor and dignity of the nation require the 
chastisement of a conduct so little creditable, has or 
dered me to apprise you of his resolution, so that it 
may be well understood that it is not through timidi- 


ty or want of power, but because his Excellency has | 


always listened to the voice of humanity, that hos- 
tililies were not recommenced at the period fixed by 
the armistice. 


Notwithstanding my regret in thinking that blood | 
is once more about to flow, yet, in transmitting to you | 
the declaration of the president, I enjoy the satisfac- | 
tion to find that justice is on the side of our cause, | 
which reposes on sacred and imprescriptible rights. | 


In this we place our confidence as well as in the val- 
or of our troops. When the struggle shall once 


more begin, the civilized world will judge between | 
us, and the fortune of war cannot but be favorable to 


those who fight for their country against usurpers. 


1 have the honor to renew to you assurances of my | 


high consideration. 
Head quurlers, Mier, 16th June, 1844. 
ADRIEN WOLL. 


To Gen. Sam. Hovsiown. 





NATIONAL AFFATLIRS. 





AMERICAN FLAG. 
the New York Courier and Enquirer says: 


_ 





A Canton letter published in 
“The 


new flag staff, which Mr. Cushing brought out with | 
him, is being raised in the square—it makes a favor- | 


able appearance—has a topmast, top and rigging—all 
complete.” 





Dirtomatic. The U. States consul to Laguna, 


Mexico, recently appointed by the president of the | 
United States, has returned to New Orleans. He} 


says the authorities of Laguna refused to recognize 
hima because he had been engaged in war against 
Mexico. 


By an official report we learn that the sales of the 


public lands for the last year, amounted to 1,639,674 | 


acres; being an excess over the sales of the previous 
year of 545,467. ‘These sales, says the commission- 
er, have been the greatest in Missouri, Alabama, and 
Illinois; but, to some extent, have been very general 
—indicating on all points, increase of numbers, in- 
dustry and enterprise. 


Fortirications. Operations for constructing a | 


fort upon’ the Penobscot river; opposite Bucksport 
are commenced. 

Orriciat. Deparimeni of slate, Washington, August 
9, 1844. The Chevalier A. Calderon de Ja Barca 
presented his credentials on the 5th instant, to the 
president, and was recognised as envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of Spain. 

New Onveans Custom Horses. ‘Thomas Barrett, the 
new collector, entered upon the duties of office on the 
25th ult. by displacing about twenty-five of the old offi- 
cers, and amongst the appointments te supercede them, 
are no less than five editoss of political journals, viz:— 


comply with the order of the collector, left the custom 
| house for the purpose of procuring wiinesses, and limme- 
| diately returned and aggin tendered the money in pay- 
|'ment for the duties upon his goods, which was a secoud 
|time refused. The merchant has entered a protest, and 
las he had contracted for tl e delive ry of the cigars to an- 
‘other house, has also entered a suit for damages.” 
THE NAVY. 

Arnican Squapron. The U.S. ships Macedonian 
and Saratoga, ieft the coast of Africa on the 25th of 
May, bound on acruize to leeward as faras the Island 
of St. Thomas. 

U.S. ship Decatur and brig Porpeise were cruising 
to windward. The health of the officers and crews 
of the squadron had been good. 

The U.S. ship Erie was spoken at sea on the 5th 
of April, In lat. 33 oi, long. 79 04 W—on her “i ay 
from Callao to Valparaiso—officers and crew all 


ural 
wt i. 





| 
| 
} 


The U. States ship Vandalia, commander Joun S. 
CuHauncey, arrived at Pensacola, on the 25th ult. from 
Port au Prince—officers and crew all well. 

Captain Smoot, U.S. navy, has been ordered to 
the command of the U 5S. ship Pennsylvania, in place 
of Captain Zanrzinecer, whose term of service has 
| expired. 7 
| Commander H. H. Cooke, of the U.S. East India 
| squadron, came passenger in the ship Phenia, arrived 
lat Sag Harbor, N. Y., on the 28th ult. His return 

is on aceount of tl health. 


The U. 5. ship Vincennes, commander F. BUCHANAN, 
) arrive d at Norfolk on Wednesday from Havana. 
| ‘The U. brig Oregon. commander Wm. P. Prercy, ar- | 


rived at N. York on ‘Tuesday from Persacola—officers 
and crew all well. 

‘The U. 
and transported to Lake Erie, has been put toget 


y 


bye r, and 
she foals on the water beautifully, and on 
: ; . a ; 

the first tnal of her 

hour, against a strong head ° 
i of steam. lt was thought atthe time that h 
lonly needed a little lip to increase 
;oniv needed a Hite rnore ¢ p to increase 
hifteen miles per hour. 


LunchHed. ; 

? 
lhhies an 
with only ten inches 
‘rr wheels 


her speed to 


Speed, soe made twWeive 


'of the 13th inst. says: ‘“‘A splendid sword has just 
been presented to W. L. Buer, ) 
county, by order of congress, for his gallantry in the 
United States ship Peacock in the action during the 
last war with the British ship Epervier. 


| boarded the Epervier. 


| ‘TRAGEDY OF THE Somers. We 


}court martial in this case, together with 
cial correspondence and documents 
icomment. 
and will be sought for very generally. 
[.V. Y. American, 

| Mexican Sream Fricatres. In the’ action of tress. 
| pass entered by W. Boothick against commodore Es 
| pero, for refusing to pay and discharge him, (the time 
for which lie enlisted, it is contended, having expired) 
and detained his clothes, the judges of the supreme court 
have decided that the civil courts here have no power to 





| 


iold the commodore to bail, it being a mere dispute be- 
| tween persons belonging to a foreign 
|to wages, &c. In the other case (lord vs. Begorrick) 
| being for an assault and battery on a person who was a 
inere passenger, but was flogged for soing on shore, thie 
| Judges held that the offence was i ible, and ordered that 
ihe find bail to answer, in the sum of $1,900, 

‘N.Y, Courier. 


Noatin os eaht ax 
national vessei as 


=. Iron steamer “Michigan” built at Pittsburg, 


A Sworp Presenten. The Natchez Free Trader | 


esq., of Claiborne | 


Mr. B. was | 
then a midshipman, and was the first officer who} 


; 
understand that | 
| there will shortly be published a volume containing | 
| the proceedings of the court of inquiry and of the) 
all the offi- | 
without note or | 
This will be a truly valuable publication, | 





for the trip he had in view. 


The Legare, was of course bound by every consi- 


|deration, to ‘put her best foot foremost,” on such an 


|occasion. It is not often the fortune of such a craft 
'to have the honor of hoisting the broad pendant of 
ithe “commander-in-chief of the army and navy of 
| the U. States.” 
The captain, no doubt, duly felt his responsibility, 
and exerted his skill; but whether it was a fate stil] 
;attending Mr. Tyler’s nautical demonstrations, less 
unfortunate indeed, in this instanee than that of the 
Princeton, or what it was that ailed the eutter, cer- 
tain it is she either behaved scurvily, or the com- 
|mander attempted to do more than he could do with 
i her, or the fates were against them. Whilst in full 
view of the people of all that region round about, 
| the president and his charming coterie on board. the 
| cannon of the United States shipping and of the 
batteries paying all due respect to the head of the 
nation, and all eyes fixed upon the crack cutter Le- 
gare,—at that moment of all others, the saucy craft 
vould not work as was desired. Instead of wheeling 
‘round handsomely, going into stays as she ought, or 
was expected to, ashore, she seemed determined to 
go, first upon one tack and then upon the other. Mr. 
Tyler, it is alledged, became disgusted & quitted her. 
| A writer in the Richmond Compiler, noticing an 
article which appeared in the National Intelligencer, 
_ inferring that though the Legare might be welljcaleula- 
| ted to go straight ahead, she would not do to work tra- 
verse atall, as the above incident went to prove, re- 
plies, that “there is not a considerable steamboat of 
any size, running in and out of Noriolk, that can do 
| what the too great confidence of Captain Howard in 
his beautiful craft induced him to undertake. There 
is not a day in the year that the Baltimore steamers 
and the Richmond steamers are not seen backimg and 
going ahead repeatedly to get round.” 
This unpleasant affair made some noise of course, 
/and the advocates of rival theories for propelling 
boats, availed of it to deery the Erricsson propellers. 


j 
i 


| ‘The commander of the Legare, Capt. Howarp, is 
/a genuine American naval officer, and determined to 
have justice done to his craft. We suspect he and 
President Tyler must have been at points in relation 
to her capacities,—for we learn that before they 
| parted, at Old Point he pledged his commission as a 
| naval officer, upon the performance of an_achieve- 
/ment, which it is said, but one armed vessel ever ace 
complished, and that was a little sloop fitted out dur- 
|ing the late war for the purpose of protecting the 
| Virginia rivers from the depredations of British 
barges, and constructed of course expressly for ma- 
|noeuvring in shoal and narrow waters. The pledge 
was, that he would anchor the Legare safely in 
Richmond harbor, or forfeit hiscommission. It was 
a gallant offer, especially in the face of representa- 
tions, which if well founded, would have made the 
achievement almost a miracle. 

It was a8 gallantly performed. The Legare we 
have next annouced as being alongside of ‘‘Rockets” 
safe in Richmond harbor, to the no small delight of 
the inhabitants of that capital. 

The Jast account we have of the cutter, is from 
the Norfolk Herald of Tuesday, which under the 
caption of “A hatdsome display,” says: “The U.S. 
steam cutter Legare, Capt. Howard, from Richmond, 
| entered our harbor yesterday, and, to let us see what 
she can do, kept the wharves close on board till she 
‘came in frontof our office, (facing the centre one,) 
when she rounded to in a beautiful style, and mak- 
ing a curve of little more than her own length, gave 
us a couple of guns, (that roused us from our arith- 
metical studies of the North Carolina elections 
which we were then deeply immersed in,) and gracg: 

fully paddled back again to the anchorage below. fi 

| was a handsome manwuvre, and while it gratified 
} those who saw, overcame the unfavorable impres- 
sion which had been made on our mind by the liltle 
Saux pas at her first visit. 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE. 
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THE WELLAND CANAL. 

Wheat trade. The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser 
of the 27th of July says: 

“We have tried various means since this work fel] 
into the bands of government officers, to ascer- 
tain the quantity of western grain and produce pass- 
ing through the Welland canal for Canadian consump- 
tion and a market. This season, in particular, we 
have felt very solicitous for such information, that 
comparisons might be made in regard to its effects 
on our imports, &c. As far as grain is concerned we 
have been successful, and the aggregate thus shipped 
will astonish many, when they recur to the early his- 
tory of that important communication. ‘The work 
jis 38 miles long, 10 feet deep, and has a large num- 
ber, some forty locks, to overcome a rise of 360 feet 
existing between Port Dalhousie, on Lake Ontario, 
and Port Colborn, on Lake Erie. In 1829 it was so 
far progressed as to admit vessels to reach Chippewa 
Creek from the lower lake; from thence they came 
through to the Niagara river, and so reached this city 
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There is a brisk export trade going on from the 
port of New York, in some articles of produce. We 
append the aggregate of a few items shipped during 
the three weeks of July ult: 

Ashes, pots, 7,543; pearls. 951; total casks 8,494; 
beef, 2,840 barrels; -pork, 5,816 barrels; lard, 12,841 
kegs; wheat flour, 36,019 bbls.; corn, 42,400 bushels. 

The Buffalo correspondent of the New York Ex- 
press writes on the 27th ult. 

‘The operations in grain were all struck aback 
to-day by authentic information obtained of the quan- 
tity of wheat passing through the Welland canal, 
from Lake Erie, to Canadian ports and others on this 
side of the lines. It was generally understood that 
the quantity was large, but very few were prepared 
to place the aggregate as high as 865,000 bushels, yet 
so it turns out. Of this immense amount, 208,000 
bushels were consigned to Kingston, St. Catharines, 
and the mills of Grananoque, and the balance, 657,- 
000 bushels, went to Oswego and Ogdensburgh.— 
This is a prodigious increase over the shipments of 
previous years,and must strike the millers with much 
surprise. How much flour has been shipped by the 





and pursued their course westward. In that time, {S2me channel is unknown, but that sent to Oswego 
however, their visits were few and far between; and; ™ust be large. The whole of the wheat, therefore, 
even after the work was so far finished as to permit, Which has been landed at this port and worked off 


vessels passing its entire length, from lake to lake.— 
The revenue for four seasons fully exhibit this. Tolls 
received upon the Welland canal for 

1835 1336 1837 1838 
Tolls 15,807 L5,754 15,516 L6,740 

In 1841 they run up to £20,210, and during the 
following year even exceeded that amount very con- 
siderably. Last year it was understood there was a 
material diminution. 

In 1840, of the total amount of wheat shipped from 
Lake Erie via the Welland canal, 707,000 bushels 
were received at Oswego, together with 8,464 bbls. 
flours Among the items shipped from Oswego that 
year through that canal, were 153,538 bbls. salt. 

The Weiland canal route has always been a good 
ontlet for pork as well as produce and grain, and the 
oflicial shipments from Cleveland in 1842, give a re- 
turn of 44,750 bbls. so exported. 

The first three years shipments of any consequence 
through the Welland canal, were as follows: 


1332. 1833. 1834. 
Wheat, bushels 155,170 229.675 264,919 
Pork, barrels 5,422 9.6il 23,422 
Staves, No. 146,136 161,702 392,055 
N. Yorksalt, barrels 31,546 46.552 59,642 
Mdse., tons 1,032 1,323 1,880 
No. schooners 210 433 570 


The first three articles were going from Lake Erie, 
and the salt and mdse of course passing ina contrary 
direction. ‘The shipments of the two past seasons 
we have not been able to obtain fully, but we know 
that in addition to the pork sent from Cleveland that 


year, enough other items were exported to amount | 


to $1,017,000. The total business of the Welland 
canal for 1840 and 164], was: 

4840. 1841. 
Flour, barrels 186,864 193,137 
Beef and pork 14,889 21.195 
Wheat, bushels 1,720,660 1,212,460 
Corn 27,088 90,160 
Staves 1,623,000 9,725,000 | 


Among the items going toward the west, were. 


Salt, barrels 153,020 149,337 
Mdse., tons 2.770 3,718 
Tolls received £18,037 18,583 


The quantity of a few leading articles exported 
from the port of Cleveland alone, through that chan- 


nel, was: 

1842. 1843. 
Wheat, bushels 380,684 90,680 
Corn 50,670 78,481 
Flour, barrels 94,218 49,362 
Pork and beef 46,098 5,000 
Total value of all exports 41 017,000 357,400 


This season the shipments from Cleveland have 

poe very heavy, and will doubtless exceed those of 
842, 

A partial and satisfactory view so far as it goes, may 
be had of the extent of the shipment by the Welland 
canal this season, obtained from the St. Catharines, 
C. W., Journal: 

“The amount of wheat entering this season at Pt. 
Colburn up to the 22d July, was 865,024 bushels of 
which 657,429 bushels were for Oswego and Ogdens- 
burgh, and the remainder as follows: 

St. Cath. Kingston. Grananoque. Total. 
Wheat, bush. 99,329 57,507 50,799 207,655 
The duty on which is nine cents a bushel, amounts to 
L4,672, which, added to the sum collected on flour, 
pork, and other products, cannot fail to give an in- 
crease of revenue far beyond any former period.”— 
This exhibit must be of considerable interest to the 
trade, and we shal! look with much anxiety for fur- 
ther movements. 


through the Welland canal, as above, will give the 
annexed result up to the 22d July: 
Received here—wheat bushels 


1,093,000 
Passing Pt. Colburn, C. W. 





Total 1,958,000 


This exhibit will unquestionably awaken much in- 
terest among the trade, and be the means of making 
them change the position of the men. I trow. Only 
think of the Welland canal taking off two-fifths of the 
surplus products of wheat from Ohio, Michigan, and 
the other western marts bordering on the lake re- 
gion. 

“New York Srate Canats. 
the amount.of canal tolls received at each office up 
to the Ist July, for 1841 and 1844. 





Office. 1841. 1844. Ine’se. Dec’se. 
Albany $122,054 138,006 15,962 
West Troy 91,086 108,731 17,645 
Schenectady 7,496 4,723 2,774 
Fultonville 3,207 4,012 805 
Little Falls 4,313 3.456 857 
Utica 16,004 17,855 1,85! 
Rome 11,784 13,182 1,398 
Syracuse 21,578 32,977 “11,399 
Montezuma 31,956 29,530 2,426 
Lyons 3,743 2.883 860 
Palmyra 12,133 8.665 3,468 
Rochester 54,797 57,138 2,341 
Brock port 8,417 1,575 6,842 
Albion 6,272 11,950 5,678 
Lockport 35,182 38,576 3,394 
Black Rock 22,358 11,889 10,469 
Buffalo 148,303 228022 79,719 
Waterford 1,793 2302 509 
Schuylerville A,in4 4,717 533 
Whitehall 19,522 22,232 2,710 
Salina 8.784 16825 8,141 
| Oswego 16,475 46,999 30,524 
Geneva 17.147 17,918 171 
Havana 2,604 5,649 3,045 
Fairport 11,702 19,879 8,177 
Dresden 610 1,930 1,320 
Penn ¥an 12,155 5,926 6,229 
Hamilton 966 1,067 101 
Oxford 2,282 2,821 539 
Binghamton 1,453 4,670 3,217 
Scottsville 2,284 5,444 3,160 
Danville, new off’e ’42 6,229 6,229 
Higgins, for June 168 243 75 
$702,813 878,121 209,233 33,925 | 


(Net increase $175,308.) 

The increase at Buffalo and Black Rock, compar- 
ing 1841 with 1844, is $69,250; and the increase at 
Oswego is $30,524—total increase, $99,774. The 
canal opened eight days earlier this year than in 1841. 

The following statement shows the amount of toll 


vigation to the 1st of July in each year, for the last 


If the tolls from the Ist of July to the close of na- 
vigation are only equal to the receipts 





period in 1843, the total amount of revenue for the 
season of navigation will be equal to $3,366,000, ex- 
| ceeding by more than a quarter of a million of dol- 
lJars the tolls of any previous year. [Even. Post. 
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865,000 | 


A statement showing | 


collected on the state canals from the opening of na- | 


four years, and also the date of commencing naviga- | 


lion, viz: 

Year. Canal open. Tolls. Increase. Decrease. 
1841 April 26 702,813 

1842 April 20 594,794 109,019 | 
1843 May Il 612,896 19,102 

1844 April 18 878,121 265,225 


for the same | 
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: Boston anD Provipence “Raimtroap. Report for 
six months ending July Ist. 


Receipts of 1843. Receipts of 1844: 


Junuary $2,486 55 $15,296 63 
February 11,734 57 16,996 28 
March 16,615 98 19,592 64 
April 16,897 94 22,525 39 
May 17,885 38 24,409 77 
June 23,749 51 est. 26,000 00 








499,369 93 $124,391 71 


Mailfor6 months 5,506 00 3,506 60 
Rents 300 00 500 00 








$103,175 93 

Excess of receipts for 6 months, 1844, 

over those for the correspondiig 

months in 1843 $25,651 78 

The resources of the company at the close of the 
six months’ business, stands in this way: 
Total receipts for six months, 1844 
Balance of income account 


$128,827 71 


$123.827 71 
41,692 29 





$170,521 71 
58,000 00 


$112,521 00 


Expenses during the six months 








Duties. We find in one of our exchange papers: 
The following as a table exhibiting the gross amount 
|of revenue which accrued from duties on imports, 
| tonnage, &c. every tenth year, from 1790 to 1840, 
|compared with the population under each census, 
from that of 1790 to 1840: 





| Years. Population. Gross revenue. Per head. 
| 1790 3,921,326 $6,873,783 $1 7 

i hk 5,319,762 16,185,860 34 
'18t0 7,230,903 16,878,477 2°23 
| 1820 12,866,029 98,636.124 2-2 
1840 17,069,453 15,332,036 69 


asanansi 

Sratistics oF Prices. The following are the 
| prices of the several articles named in the N. York 
|market, on the last day of June for each year named: 


| Flour. Wheat. Corn. Pork. Wool. 
' 1834 $5 00 $1 07 $066 $15 00 G60a67e. 
'3835 6 75 1 40 95 17 50 60a70c. 
1836 700 #1 40 90) 22 00 45a60c. 
1837 10 50 100 «2110 23 00 37a45c. 
| 1838 i@..1@ SU 24 00 35a45c. 
1839 600 125 82 22 50 35a45c. 
1840 475 1 07 53 15 00 27a33c. 
1841 550 1] 123 62 12 50 26a3lIc. 
1842 S7e + 54 1} 25 23a29c. 
1843 5912 115 55 1L 50 23a%7c. 
1844 4 25 88 47 8 374 Z6a37c. 





‘WOOL TRADE AND MANUFACTURES. 


| In ancient history, the term wool is applied 
‘not only to the product of sheep, but to the soft 
hair of the goat, the vicumia, (vigonia,) the yak of 
|'Tartary, and other animals, to the down of the swan 


‘and goose, and also to the vegetable. Virgil sung of 
|The trees of Authiopia, white with soft wool, or cotton.” 
| The distinction between wool and hair, is ra- 
ther arbitrary than natural, consisting merely in the 


greater degree of fineness, softness, and pliability of 
‘fibre. 


Fineness oF ripre. Uponthis ,principally depends 
the value of the article. The English authorities 
furnish a table giving the comparative diameters of 
ithe fibre of the wool of a number .of different kind 
‘of sheep, at the outer end, middle, and inner end, 
and the mean. The following is the mean of that 
part of those enumerated, given in parts of an inch: 
Spanish ewe 1-1370; Lasteria pile 1-1234; native 
| merino ram 1-1234, 1-1202; best Negretta pile 1-1189; 
'Reyland 1-1138; South Down 1-1132; Anglo Negrett 
|1-1057; Charenton ram 1-1003; cape, 4 Ibs. cross 
1-937, wilis ewe 1-808. 


| 


| To discriminate with accuracy, of course, requires 





| great experience. \ 
The diameters of the best English wool, assorted 


in the usual method, is stated to be as fallows: 


Prime, 1-1120 
Choice, 1-1034 
Super, 1-923 
Head, 1-800 
| Down rights, 1-740 
Seconds, ; ° . 1-640 
Abb, . ; j ° ‘ 1-580 
Fine livery, *(variable,) ; 1.480 
’ cleanliness of woo! is an 





Wasuine. ‘The state ol 
‘object of great importance to the buyer. The fol- 
| lowing table exhibits the quantity of net woo! and of 
| waste, in every hundred pounds, taken on an average 
lof each sort, free of pitch lumps and dog locks. 
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Pure wool. Waste. 
100 Ibs. English wool, washed 


on the sheep’s back 75 25 

‘«  Saxeny fleece wool 80 20 

‘“ $Spanish refine 88 12 
“ Spanish & Portuguese 

unwashed 75 25 

‘* English fleece unwashed 60 AO 
“s Do, lightly greased 
Northumberland 


wool, washed on 
the sheep’s back 65 35 
Weicut or FLEEcE. Fine merino sheep, yield from 
3.to 4 lbs. of wool,—-clean wool,—having in this re- 
spect greatly the advantage of the English finest 
fleeces, whichseldom reach 2 Ibs. when well washed. 
The average fleece of England according to ag- 
gregate tables, is of short wool 3 lbs. 4 0z.; of long 
wool 7 lbs. 10 oz.; general average 4 lb. 8 oz. 

The average produce per acre, of long wool, 8 lbs.; 
of short wool, 1 Ib. 5 oz.; of skin wool, about 5 oz. 
PROTECTIVE POLICY. 

Political economists have attributed the superior 
energy with which England rose above the other 

owers of Europe in manufacturing, to her wise po- 
los in protecting those manufactures. For centuries 
has the woollen manufacture of that country been 
ihe especial object of the care and attention of the 
government. Every provision calculated to nurse 
and foster it, was freely extended, and every mani- 


ee 





ries the flocks of Spain were almost exclusively 
owned by the crown or nobility of that kingdom.— 
They were kept amongst the highlands of Estrama- 
dura in the summer, moved south during the winter, 
and slowly returned in the spring, so as to be always 
at grass. Every requisite classification of fibre was 
familiar to those who had so long enjoyed a mono- 
poly of the world for fine wool, and was scrupulously 
attended to in order to preserve that monopoly. The 
fine cloths of lialy, of France, of Flanders, and of 
England, were a!l manufactured from the finer wools 
of Spain. Sheep, without a royal license was for- 
bidden under the severest penalties, sometimes con- 
demnation to the gallies for life, to be exported from 
the kingdom. 

This national policy and prorectTion, was rigidly 
adhered to by the Spaniards,until about the year 1786, 
when Louis the XVI, of France, induced the king of 
Spain to let him have a small flock of merino sheep. 


TRADE AND 








As you would not take it, necessity compelled our 
people to turn their attention to manufactures. The 
German grazier now exchanges his cattle and his 
beef for fabrics with the home manufacturer, and 
the corn dealer and miller provide bread for the 
manufacturer, and take his goods in return. This 
was the common saying in Prussia, where every man 
is intelligent, and where every man thinks, and 
where, as soon as he sees an efiect, he immediately 
inquires into the cause.” 

This 1s the Englishman’s account of German lo. 
gic, in answer to British palaver on ‘free trade.”— 
We may Jearn many a useful lesson, if we will, from 
the experience, as well as the strong common sense 
abroad, in the “Faderland.” 

England is seldom deficient in expedients, when 
her interest is at stake. Ascertaining that she was 
about to have powerful rivals in the woollen trade, 
and unwilling to confide in the disposition of those 





These were put on the national farm of Rambouil- 
let, and great care was extended to them throughout 
the revolution, and afterwards by Bonaparte. From 
this stock, great improvement was effected in French 
wools. 

In 1792, Lord Aukland, English ambassador from 
George IIf. to Spain, procured permission to ex- 
change eight splendid English coach horses for forty 
Spanish merino sheep,—and from this flock the Eng- 
ligh merinoes originated. In 1794, the royal flock 
was sold at auction, with a view of having them dis- 


my 





festation of commerce was watched with a scrupu- 
lous eye to its interest. Hence they firally acquired, 
and for a long period maintained, not a monopoly, 
but a sway inthe woollen trade, which other nations 


could but look at from a far distance and admire. If| 


England owed aught of her manufacturing greatness 
to the far-seeing prudence and steady purpose of her 
statesmen, it is for their guardianship of this depart- 
ment of their policy. Her iron and-her coal, gave 
her natural advantages within the sphere of opera- 
tion, but it was to legislation, to wise enactments of 
parliament, that her success in woollen manufactures 
was mainly attributable. Their foreign intercourse 
and treaty regulations, never departed from the 
woollen interest for one moment. The American 
colonies, now the U. States,had many a bout with 
parliament and ministers before the revolution, in 
hopes of getting some relaxation of her rigid policy 
as to wool and woollens. ‘That interest was consi- 
dered paramount. British broad-cloths and British 
woollens had undisputed sway. 


The exclusive importance of the woollen trade, 


has in a great degree given place to the rapid growth | 
and importance of cotton manufactures, surpassing | 
in progress any thing the world ever before witness- | 
ed, and supplanting the use, to a considerable extent, | 
of both wool and flax. But the woollen trade) 
yet remains one of the principal sources of British | 
commercial and manufacturing prosperity. 


persed over the kingdom. he experiment, partly 
for want of understanding the right course to pur- 
| sue in order to preserve the quality, failed of what 
/was expected. 

In 1810, the king of England obtained from the 
| Cortes of Spain, a large flock of merinoes, and dis- 
| persed them over the kingdom. 
the purchasers to avoid many of their previous errors; 
but they have much yet to do,to enable them to 
compete in quality with the original stock.- The 
|merino sheep, with a fleece below two pounds, are 
quite too small and tender to endure the treatment to 
which the South Down, Leicester, and Chiviot sheep, 





to. England still has to depend upon other regions 
| for fine wool for her manufacturers. 


| In the mean time, it was-ascertained by the inde- 
|fatigable elector of Saxony, that merinoes did not 
| degenerate in his pastures. He was a practical man, 
and a farmer. He contrived to obtain asa present 
from the king of Spain, a few of his fine sheep, and 
| aflerwards was permitted to purchase a flock of three 
hundred of the Spanish merinoes,—and by proper 


| 
| 
j 


attention, the wool of Saxony from this stock, is now | 


a fair rival for the best of the Spanish merino. By 
constantly selecting, entirely with a view to the fine- 
ness of the wool, regardless of symmetry or size of the 
sheep, and by keeping them sheltered from the heat 
of the sun, in sheds, during some hours, in the hot 


Experience taught | 


with fleece of from 5 to 8 pounds, are accustomed | 
| ) 


During the last session of congress, the subject of 


the woollen trade was one of those interests of the | 
country which the committee on manufactures con- | 


sidered as coming within the duties assigned to them, 


and we learn by reading the debates in the house of re- | 


presentatives, that a REPORT was prepared, and sub- 


mitted by the chairman, Mr. Hupson, replete with | 


interesting fects and statistics. All efforts of 
the committee to have extra copies of this report 
printed, proved unavailing, and we have never had 
the pleasure of seeing a copy of it. 
Perhaps the people of every country on the globe, 
have sheep, and derive the benefit of the wool of 
this invaluable animal. But, soil and climate are 
found to operate upon the size of the animal, 
and the fiaeness of the fibre of its coat. It is assum- 
éd as an established fact, that large sheep invariably 
produce Coarser, as wel! as heavier wool, than small 
sheep. The nature of the provender upon which 
they are fed, jy for ‘ad to affect the dimensions of the 
animal, and conse’, tly to, deteriorate the quality 
of the wool. Where e animal is fed upon the ‘fat 
of the land.» merj fer. “sp instance, removed from 
the sparse-pastur nodes, f, 
are © appropri: 
to Sonth Down.” ; pr a 
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days of summer, and in warm buildings and feeding 
on dry fodder and grain through the winter, the 
sheep remain small, the fleece fine, and not exceed- 
ing two pounds in weight. 
| ‘These valuable sheep, under this process, speedily 
| spread over all Germany. 
' 


| 


had not only a supply for their own consumption, 
but a surplus for export. For some time the supe- 
riority of the English manufactures enabled them to 
purchase the raw material and return cloth to the 
continent. Recently the prorecrive system adopted 
by those countries, has called their own labor and 
|genius into the occupation, and they now compete 
| with English cloths in our market. 

| France had preceded Germany in that path. The 
| French cloths are more than a match for the British, 
| both in quality and beauty. 

| Finding that they were losing the market of the 


} 


' 
} 


} 
! 


‘continent for their woollens, the British Board of | 
| trade despatched John McGregor, Esq., secretary of 


» *@ 
' the board, to enquire into the cause, and endeavor to 


| make some arrangements upon the subject. In 1840, 


ted to the flocks of Spain, lhe was examined before 2 committee of the house of | 


|commons, and, among other matters, he testified: 
| ‘After the year 1814, when the people of Germany 
| were compelled to be agriculturists, instead of being 


|engaged as soldiers, in the course of two or three) 


| years they produced a great superabundance of ag- 


et for that produce either in England or France, in 
beth which the highest duties shut out that pro- 
duce, the excess of labor, formerly employed in war, 
and afterwards in agriculture, went into the manu- 
factures of Westphalia and Silesia. 
‘hey made use of to us on every occasion, both in 
‘wsia and Saxony, and in the Rhenish states, and 
‘ularly at the {wo congresses held at Munich 
esden, was this: You compelled us to become 

‘ers. We have not mies of gold ond sil- 

Dr ‘ would not tale what we had to sell you. 


Wiactk 





ver, and you. 


Prussia, Austria, Bohe- | 
mia, and Hungary, as wellas Saxony, in afew years | 


ricultural products, and not being able to find a mark- | 


ry? | 
Che argument | 


rivals for her supply of the raw material, and equal- 
ily unwilling to pay heavily in specie for whatshe 
‘could not well do without, she sought a substitute 
for the fine sheep breeders, not in the realm, but in her 
| southern colonies. 
At the sale of the merino flock of George II, in 
1840, a few were purchased by Captain McArthur, 
| which were carried to New South Wales. Ina few 
| years, it was ascertained that they succeeded well in 
‘that country. A large quantity of Saxony sheep 
were then sent, and so rapid has been the increase, 
that in 1841, there was imported into England, of this 
fine wool, from Australia, that is. from New South 
Wales and Van Dieman’s land. 9 600,000 Ibs. . 
Import oF wooL into Great Brirain, according 
| to official reports to parliament, during the year 1843: 
| From British possessions, viz: 
Cape of Good Hope, 
British East India, 
New South Wales, 
Van Diemans Land, 
South Australia, 
Other places, 


1,728 454 

1,888,028 

11,942,557 
3,993,040 

1,387,514 

192,259 


-_-—— —--—_—_— 


21,132,852 
From foreign countries, viz: 


Russia, 3,511,916 
Germany, 16,805,448 
Rio de La Plate, 1,819,653 
Peru, 2,535,200 


24,132,852 
Total, 49,248,000 Ibs. 

Of the foreign wool 17,736,888 !bs. were charged 
with a duty of ld. per Ib.; 7,404,918 Ibs. with a duty 
of id. per Ib.; and 1,906,636 ibs. (alpaca or lama 
wool) with a duty of 2s. 6d. per cwt. 

The total declared value of British woollen man- 
ufactures, exported to British possessions in 1843, 
was £1,307,191, and to foreign countries €5,483,041. 
| EFFECTS OF THE POLICY OF PROTECTION. 
| An advocate for free trade, in an article which we 
find in the August nuinber of Hunt’s Merchants’ Ma- 
| gazine under the title of ‘English Commercial Le- 
_gislation” says—‘‘One of the chief objects of protec- 
| tion, (with the English), was the woollen manufac- 
| ture—yet it has not flourished more than the cotton 


'manufacture.”? 


This may be true— and probably is true, and yet the 
‘success of the latter can be traced to other causes 
than want of protection. The immense production of 
cotton suddenly opened to the world, by its cultiva- 
tion in this country—swelling the exports of the ar- 
ticle froma single bale shipped by way of experi- 
'ment in the year 1785, and which was seized by the 
British custom house officers because of their incre- 
dulity of our having produced it—to a million anda 
‘half of bales now shipped annually to them from 
'here—reducing the price of the raw material accord- 
ingly, enabled manufactures of it to supersede toa 
great extent the use of wool, flax, hemp, and silk.— 
To this, as main cause, is attributable the success of 
the cotton manufacture. 

Another, and no less powerful impetus was given 
to cotton manufactures, by the rapid introduction of 
,steam power, improved machinery, and chemical 
' processes before unknown to the dyers. By these ad- 
vantages, the labor that half a century ago would 
‘have required many millions of workmen to accom- 
plish, is now done by the agency of the cotton gin and 
fuel derived from the British mines of coal. Cotton 
was found to be peculiarly adapted to the operations 
of these agents, and the immense supply of the raw 
'material coming in at the same moment, the manus 
facture of 11 flourishes accordingly. 

To these fortuitous advantages, the British supe- 
riority in manufacturing, especially of cotton, at the 
time, have been attributed the resources with which 
that government maintained herself im her long con- 
test with revolutionary France, dows to its tium- 
| phant issue. 
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The rapid suc s f 1] tritish cotton manufac 
Tae ' 

fire 1s $0 ODVioUSs!y attributable to these causes, that 

jt is uncandid in any inquirer after truth, to leave 


them out of consideration in estimating the influence 
of protection, when compared with woollen manu 
factures. Would the cotton business have succeeded 
as it has—or the thousandth part of it, but for those 
fortuitous advantages? That the wool trade has sus- 
tained itself so wonderfully as it has in England, in 
face of so rapid growth of such a rival interest as 
the cotton has proved to it, is the wonder. Without 
the protection it enjoyed, it could not have done it. 

As early as the year 1297, by the 23d of Edward 
J, the male toll, or male-tent, of forty shillings, which 
had previously been levied on every sack of wool, 
was removed. The statute was confirmed in 1309. 

By the year 1337, the progress of the wool busi. 
ness had become so much an object with the govern 
ment, that in the spirit of the times, they dashed into 
extremes. The Ilth of Edward III, intended, says 
Blackstone, for the encouragement of home mann. 
factures, made it felony to carry any woo) out of the 
realm, and prohibited the wearing of cloth of any 
other country. It was also enacted that no cloth 
made beyond the seas, should be brought into the 
king’s dominions, upon forfeiture of said cloth, and 
further to be punished at the king’s will” 

These arbitrary enactments contributed of course 
to bring the policy they were intended to subserve, 
into utter disrepute. A re-action took place, and the 
laws were repealed. 

According to the correspondent of the Magazine 
one hundred and thirty years elapsed after this, 


without any very effective protection having been | 
In 1566, the Sth of| 


extended to the wool trade. 
Queen Elizabeth, “An act touching works and cloths 
ready wrougiit to be shipped over sea” enacted, “that 
henceforth for every nine cloths unwrought, hereaf- 
ter to be shipped and carried into any parts beyond 
the seas, there shall be shipped and carried over 
also one piece of woollen cloth, of like sort, length, 
breadth, and goodness, ready wrought and dressed.” 

The writer,to whom we referr above, singularly 
enough adduces the difference between the enact- 
ment of 1337 and that of 1566, the one prohibiting 
the importation of woollen goods, and the other en- 
joing an exportation, as triumphant proof of the 
superior policy of leaving the trade without protec. 
tion! Now, to say nothing of the lapse of one hun- 
dred and thirty years, during which, he says “the 
only encouragement w hich the government had ren- 
dered was, a simple permission that cloth-workers, 
and merchants might have safe conduct throughout 
the kingdom’’—a tolerably fair time.in which to test 
the efficiency, of “free trade” upon the business—the 
achievement of that time, as paraded, is what?— 
Why exactly such a provision as we might suppose 
to accompany the enactments of the year 1337.— 
That only went to the extent of prohibiting impor. 
tution. The next natural step was of course to pro 


mote exportation, avd for the same motive—the en- | 
One hun-! 


couragement of their own manufactures, 
dred and thirty years of free trade, il seems, was 
required, to qualify the wool manufacturers of Eng- 
land to attempt that one step. Nay, the lapse of that 
time, so far from qualifying them for the step, found 
the wool business still in such plight in England, 
that this very enactment of 1566, in the writer's 
own language, ‘‘compelled the merchants to export 
wrougiit cloths, whether it were an advantageous 


business or not?”—and yet strange to say, he asserts: 


that “this change in legislation cannot be accounted 
for upon any other supposition, than that the expe- 
perience of that interval, had rendered the English so 
skilful in this branch of business as not only to place 
them above competition of foreigners, but to make 
them successful competitors in the markets of other 
countries.”’ 

Thus even admitting the isolated case assumed by 
the correspondent of the Magazine, to be as he hassta- 
ted, contrary to the evidence of the general policy 
of the English,and to numerous other enactments, 
it certainly affords a miserable basis upon which to 
found an argument against protective legislation.— 
But we doubt his data. 

So far froin being “a change” of legislation, the 
act of 1566, occurs to us to be exactly the same 
course of legislation, which was adopted in 1337.— 
lhe wonder is, that some such provision was not 
contained in the law of 1337. It would have been 


in strict harmony with its other provisions. One| 


hundred and thirty years of this writer’s ‘free trade,” 
it required to nurse the neglected interest into suffi- 
Client strength, not to “go alone’ and meet competi- 


tion—but to be forced into a foreign market by legis- | 


lative enactment. 


his evidence of the blessings of free trade seems | 


rot to have been satisfactory to the British statesmen 
of that age, and the protective policy was further re- 
curred to. 
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iciments. 
encouragement of woollen manufactures, it was pro- 
vided that, all dead bodies, (except those who die of 
the plague), shall be buried in woollen only. By the 
30th of the same reign this act was confirmed, with 
the penalty of fifty pounds, for using any other than 
woollens. This is but one, as a specimen of innu- 
merable enactments for the same object. 

The existenee of an officer designated as ‘“‘Aulna- 
ger,” or inspector of cloth, proves the early at- 
tention of the government to the cloth manufacture 
of the country. When this office originated, no re 
_ cords are extant showing. In the reign of Edward I, 





/ cloth in the several fairs of the realm, having for- 
feited it to the king, a writ of privy seal commanded 
| the treasurer to let Piers de Edmonton have it, if he 
were fit for it, who took the oath of office accordingly 
before the treasurer and the barons. This fact 
| proves attention long prior to the arrival of John 
| Kemps a master manufacturer, whu received from 
Edward III, in 1331, a protection to establish himself 
| and a number of dyers and fullers, whom that monarch 
(had induced to quit Brabant and Zealand and esta- 
'blish their manufactories in England, and to whom 
ihistory has frequently assigned the honor of first 
| starting the business in that country. They no doubt, 
gave it a great ‘impetus, originating the fabrics of 
| fustians at Norwich,—of baize in Sutfolk,—of serges 
/in Colchester, Essex, and at Taunton, Devonshire,— 
'of broad-cloths in Kent,—of kerseys in Devonshire,— 
| of cloths in Worcestershire, Devonshire, at Kendal, 
in Westmoreland, in Hampshire, Berkshire, and Sus- 
sex,—of Welsh frieze in Wales,—and of coarse cloth 
at Halifax, in Yorkshire. ‘Kenton Green,” so fa- 
' mous in old English poetry, had its origin about this 
period. Numerous acts of protection to the woollen 
interests characterize the reign of Edward Til. The 
‘accounts of imports and exports in the 2sth of this 
reign, show 31 642 sacks of wool, valued at £189,- 
909, and 3 600 fells, valued at £6,073,-—to have been 
exported. And, also, 4,774} pieces of cloth, valued at 
to. £% 
to £! 


ach, amounting to £9,549, and 8,061 pieces of 
worsted, valued at 16s. 5a. 


. , ws al } ,rrice i 
were expo! ted the same year. 


We ge 


, amounting to £6,717, 

These protective measures operated by the reign 
of Edward IV,so far as to enable the English go- 
vernment to prohibit the importation of woollen 
cloths, caps, &c., as 2 further protection to their 
own woollen interests. 

The reign of Elizabeth was no less signalized by 
the protection she extended to this branch of nation- 

‘ « i 
al wealth. The persecution of the Protestants in 

. . . . 
tne Netherlands, by the duke of Alva, drove multi- 
tudes of the woallen manufacturers from thatcountry, 
and Elizabeth availed of their skill and industry to 
make a rapid stride over that rival in the trade. 

To estimate the magnitude of undertaking to coun- 
teract the foreign, and butid up a home manutactory 
of woollens, at the period we are alluding to, it is ne- 
cessary to glance at her rivalsin the ti ade, althattime. 


Spain was the first country in the west of Europe 
where fine woolled sheep were reared by the Ro. 
mans. From that period to this, it has remained to 


be one of the principal de; endences of that people. 
Spain abounded in sheep in the middle ages. W hen 
the Saracens in the eighth century, extended their 
dominion over Spain, we are told by Roderick arch- 
bishop of Toledo, ‘‘it was fruitful in corn, pleasant 
in fruits, delicious in fishes, saveury in milk, claino- 
rous 
At that period sheep were so scarce in England, that 
a fleece was estiinated at two-thirds the value of the 
ewe which produced it, together with the lamb.— 
The revenue of a Saracen monarch in Spain in the 
‘tenth century, Gileleau states to have been equal to 
‘the united salaries of all’ the Christian monarchs.— 
When expelled from Seville, 16,000 looms were 
found in that single city. Many other cities were 
famous for their manufactures. Lucius Morineus 
| Siculus, who wrote in the time of Charles V. repre- 
sents Spain as full of flocks and herds. Many shep- 
herds that he knew, had flocks of 30,000 sheep.— 
Spain supplied all the neighboring nations with the 
Her exportations may be judged of by 
ship from Barcelona for Al- 


| 
| softest wool. 
| the fact, that in 1352 a 


} 
-exandria with 935 bales of cloth, was captured by a} 


| Genoese privateer; 1,000 bales were taken on board 
three Calalonian ships in 1412 by Antonio Dorco, 
' in the port of Calius. 


| 


woo] trade in England and in Spain. 


ties of wool were derived from Spain. The Merino 
sheep from which the best material was derived, re- 


and were unknown elsewhere. One prool of the ex- 
tent as well as of the care with which Spanish manu- 
acturers of the article were garded, may be adduced 


| 
| 
| 
| 


{a 
' ° ln 4 , @. ’ f « 
it were endless to trace the chain of en-\ from the account which is related by Sandoval, of an 


In 1666. by the 18th.of Charles {1, for the! 


| Peroult la Tayleur, who held the office of aulnager of | 
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insurrection in Spain, in 1519. Tw the insurgent 

| army were many cloth-workers, and amongst other 

| Points stipulated in settling terms with the govern- 

| ment, it was required, that the merchants and cloth- 

jters might have leave to seize, in order to work up, - 
half the wool sold for exportation, paying the own- 

ers the price at which it had been bought. 

Domianus a Goes, page to Emanuel, king of Por- 
tugal in 1515, published a work in 1546, which 
states that “there was annually exported from Spain 
to Bruges, 40,000 sacks of wool, each selling at the 
lowest for twenty gold ducats.” This would be a 
least €5.14.7 per sack of 1815 Ibs. 

The same writer, after enumerating other cities of 
the Netherlands to which large quantities were sent, 
adds, ‘‘and also about 20,000 sacks sent annually to 
Italy, which being of the choicest wool, are sold at 
forty to fifty gold ducats each.” 

From these statements a comparison of the value 
of the Spanish wool with the English wool of that 
period, has been traced. The finest wool of Spain 

was exported to Italy, then the seat of taste. and 
luxury. Wool of half the value of that sent to 
italy, was sent to the Netherlands, at a price which, 
after correcting the value of the shilling at which it 
was rated, to that of the English shilling of that pe- 





‘riod, and adding the duties and charges, made a sack 
|worth £€14.6.85, at least, and probably £16.0.1. 


whilst English wool was worth but £€3.5.0. 

The French were early, though not as steacy com- 
petitors for the wool trade. In 1646, Nicholas 
‘Cadeau and others, had letters patent for twenty 
years, for making black and colored cloth, “like 
that of Holland, out of the finest Spanish wool.” 
This was the foundation of the Sedan factories of 
superior French cloth. 

A treaty between France and Spain, in 1659, gave 
to the former an advantage over England in obtain- 
ing wool from the latter. ‘Their proximity also af- 
forded advantages, and it is probable that the south 
of France would have acquired a greater superiority 
over the British wool manufactures than was obtain- 





| Such were the comparilive circumstances of the | 
| And up to pe- | 
| riods within our own recollection all the finer qualt- | 


mained a monopoly of the crown, or nobles of Spain, | 


ied, but for their preference for the production of 
‘silk and wine. They nevertheless supplied not only 
‘their own population, but engrossed most of the 
|Levant trade, where their light, fine and beautiful 
fabric was preferred to the heavier cloths of Eng- 
land—and are so yet. Dr. Reese, in his Cyelope- 
dia, observes, that ‘‘the woollens manufactured in 
France before the revolution equalled in quantity 
the cloths made in England at the time, and greatly 
exceeded them in value.” 

| The revolutions which have succeded each other 
so rapidly in Spain, since its invasion by Bonaparte, 
has besides desolating and depopulating the kingdom, 
deprived it toa great extent of its richest monopoly, 
that of fine wool, and lett her ‘‘poor indeed.” 

In the market for cloths of second and imferior 

'qualities, the English had not so many disadvanta- 
ges to encounter. Her owa flocks came effectually 
to the aid of her manufactures, and her worsteds 
and many other fabrics ir which they could be em- 
ployed were’ unrivalled. 

English wool was in demand upon the continent 
for the purpose of adulterating and mixing with the 
higher priced wools. Cloths were made witha 
warp of one kind and filling of the other kind, which 
it was difficult to distinguish from cloths made en- 
tirely of fine wool. The long wools of England 
were also extensively sold for felt. 

We give below a statement of the worsted 
manufactures of Picardy, in Franee, where the 
workmen generally resided in the country, and 
were occupied a considerable portion of their time 
in agricultural duties, greatly to the promotion of 
both health and comfort, as they used to be also in 
Yorkshire, and other parts of England, before the 
present iniquitous practice of huddling thousands of 
human beings into dense crowds and cities, exacting 
from them the utmost extent of labor that the frail 
frame is susceptible of enduring, and pinching them 
down to the most scanty and indifferent subsistence. 

Wool consumed in the worsted manufactories of Picardy. 





Bales. - Sous. Livers 

| French wool, 3,200,000 at 22 3,520,000 
Dutch wool, 180,000 at 40 360,000 
English wool, 200,000 at 32 320,000 

| German wool, 110,000 at 22 110,000 

3,680,000 4,310,000 


Yurns imported. 
Liver sous. 
Yarns of Turcoign, from 
| Flanders, Artois, &c. 
| German yarn, 
| Levant yarn, on Mahon, 
| Silk, used in fine worsted 


60,000 at 8 10 510,000 
100,000 at-7 700,000 
990,000 at 7 10 1210,00% 





goods, 20,000 at35 700,000 
Livers, 2,120,000 
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Manufacturing. 
Combing and spinning 3,680,000 !bs. of 


wool, 4,310,000 
Winding, warpping, and weaving 4;770,000 
Dying of yarn and pieces, 190,000 
Profit of the dealers and manufacturers, 1,300,000 
Total value of 150,000 pieces coming 

from. .>° manufacturer, 18,000,000 
Value of dying wares, 500,000 
Carriage and profit to the merchant and 

draper, 2,000,000 


—_---- er 


Total value of worsted goods in Picardy, 20,500,009 

Besides this, 1,500,000 ibs. of wool was used in 
manufacturing hosiery in the same province, mostly 
of native, 

The number of, and compensation to the manu- 
faciurers are thus stated: 

50.000 men who gain a pr. ann. 7,000,000 
7 





50,000 women 3,500,000 
150,000 children 40 6,000,000 
16,500 000 


Other provinces of France could very probably 
have made equally imposing exhibits. Languedoc 
sent annually 60,000 pieces of cloths and worsted 
goods to the Levant and to Barbary. he worsteds 
of France, up to the year 1780, surpassed those of 
England, and were preferred in all foreign markets. 
Since that the British manufactures have exceeded 
them in style and supplanted them in price. 

Camden states that the Romans, when in posses- 
jon of England, established a cloth manufactory at 
Winehester. The next authentic account of any 
such establishment, was in the reign of Henry I. 
Coarse cloths were no doubt made to some extent, 


but a principal partof the dress of inhabitants of 


the island up to the period when George Fox travel- 
led on his mission of love and good wil! among men, 
buttoned up in a leather doublet, or waistcoat with 
sleeves, which supplied the place of a coat, not from 
atfectation, but because it was the attire to which he 
and all the men of his class.in socicty, laboring me- 
chanics, at that time wore in England, was of leather. 
We distinctly remember many men who wore similar 
garments in this country, though the costume would 
now be considered something of a show. Noone 
knows, however, after the resuscitation of William 
Penti’s broad brim and slouch, now decorating the 
noddies of the dandies on Broadway, whether the 
unlanned cow-hide doublet, with the hair outside, 
may not be the next freak of fashion. 

To effect the change in the clothing of the great 
body of their population, which has taken place 
since the period to which we have alluded, is a part 
of the achievement attributable to the encour- 
agement given by the government of Great Britain 
to-her woollen interests. 


The exports of woollen goods from England in 
In 1816, it fell be-| 


1€15, amounted to £10,198,900. 
low nine millions, of which the United States re- 
eeived over three millions, 

ihe Briush ministers, it is stated in London pa- 
pers, have resolved to take off all duty upon the im- 
portation of wool. They levied but a smail duty on 


it, but even little as it was, their manufacturers of 


the article could not get on without it. 
The value of their exports of woollens during the 


year 1834, as officially reported to parliament} was:' 


To British possessions, 


mabe ‘ £1 ,307,192 
‘Lo foreign countries, 


5,493,041 





£6,800,232 

Say over $33,000,000. 

‘Phe long untiring conflict between the English and 
Irish interests, in respectto wool and woollens, fill 
volumes upon volumes of the Euglish pariiamentary 
records, disgrace the pages of her history, and go to 
prove the exceeding jealousy with which the govern- 
meot looked to the woollen interest. ireland, as 
usuai, with all the crying wants of her people, was 
sacrificed ostensibly, ‘for fear of the extent to which 
smuggling would be carried on by them, and whiich 
government could not prevent.” 

AMERICAN WOOL AND WOOLLENS. 

The history of the sheep of this country, and of 
the progices oF Gur woollen manyfactories, would 
form at this moment an exceedingly interesting vo- 
lume to the agficuiturists as weil as to manifac- 
turers. 

The vigilance with which British legislation has 
ever enueavored to protect all her manufacturing in 
terests, Was manifesied in her treatment of her Ame- 
rican colonies, bow the United States. Time after 
time was the subject before parliament, and the po- 
sition ‘stcn im argument that the colonies ‘ought 
not to be permitied to manufacture so much as a hob- 
nail.” ‘Tne rough weaving-looms, which at thatday 
were essential articles of furniture in almost every 








comfortable farm house in most of the provinces, kee- | above quantit of wool, would be over THREE mize 
ping time to the music of the liltle spinning wheel and| Lions oF DoLLars, the whole which sum goes into 
the big spinning wheel, was often protested against| the pockets of fhe agriculturists. 
upon the floor of parliament as an indulgegceto the} By adhering to the tariff and continuing to pro- 
people of thi8 country, at the expense of the inter-| tect the manufacturer, as the tariff now does, the 
est of the ‘“‘mother country,” which ought not and | prices are likely to be maintained, and this pro- 
should not be endured. {f the ‘‘stamp.act” had been | fitable process will be annually repeated,—and the 
submitted to, a prohibition of looms in the colonies | extent of the woollen trade enlarged. 
would inevitably have been attempted. Destroy the tariff, leave no profit for the agricul}. 
“There is little or no woollen manufacture,” (says| turist in rearing sheep, and what is the result? He 
the author of the “British Empire in America,’| takes the butchers’s bid for his sheep, as he did in 
written about the year i709,) “followed by any of! 1834, and goes to sowing more wheat, and to plant- 
the mhabitants except what is done in Somerset} ing more tobacco or cotton, of all of which we find 
county,” in Maryland. This is noticed by McMahon) ourselves already overstocked, and can discover no 
in his History of Maryland, page 275, who accdm-|‘‘free trade” for abroad, without having to pay the 
panies it with an extract from a report of the, most enormous duties on them, imposed for the sup- 
Maryland Assembly of 1697, in reply to a series of| port of aristocracies and Royal families, or the build- 
enguiries propounded to each of the British Ameri-| ing of armies and navies, intended for the accumu- 
can colonies by “The Lords Commissioners for) jation of power, with which, some day, we shall 
Trade and Plantations;* which report set forth an| probably have to contend. 
apology for their thus having dared to fabricate any According to the census of 1840, the whole num- 
manufactures, “which they were reduced to” (as the| ber of sheep in the United States, was 19,311,374. 
report says) “by absolute necessity, and without! The low prices of wool, under the influence of the 
which many persons had perished; and this house be-| then compromise tariff, had reduced the flocks to a 
lieves, that when the like necessity falls on them or; low ebb, and the woollen interest was regarded as a 
any other of this province, the like preservation will multicaulis concern . 
be endeavored.” The tariff of 1842, has breathed the breath of life 
Mr. McMahon remarks: “How cautiously they; once more into the woollen interests of the country. 
_Vindicated their feeble attempts at manufacturing! The opponents of the tariff bill, when it was under 
| the very necessaries of life, to escape the censure of discussion in congress, strenuously protested against 
the all-grasping spirit of England, ever jealous of! its provisions, and even up to the present time the 
| every thing that tended, in the least degree, to weaken journals that advocate a repeal of the tariff, insist 
_the entire dependence of her colonies, or diminish the | that the inverests of the agriculturists was sacrificed 
gains of her monopolies.” _to those of the manufacturer by the rates at which 
Our stock of sheep, as well as our method of rear- | the duties were fixed. 
_ing them, was at first derived from the English, and | 
the character of the product was very similar. The 
value of the meat, as in England, is here in compe- 











| An ounce of experience is said to be worth a 
pound of theory. ‘The same objectors predicted 
we : ' : | that the duties in general imposed by the tariff bill 
tition with the value of the wool. The butchers? were s0 high, that revenue sufficient to defray the 


knife is stayed or accelerated, in proportion to the | expenses of government would not be obtained un- 
quantum of protection which the legislation of the der its provisions, and a direct tax would be re 
country gives to the woollen manufactures. The quired, Experience so far, has proved the contra- 
tariff of 1828 arrested the slaughter of sheep, and ry. Their prediction in relation both to woollen 
the hills and pastures of the country began to whiten’ manufactures and to the rearing of sheep, is likely 
in every direction with flocks for the wool of which, to turn out as far from the truth. In the absence of 
the farmer was deriving under it, an adequate price aggregate statistical results, which have not yet 
for his care and provender. The tariff of 1832, | been “made up, we throw together a_ few extracts 
changed the value of wool so materially, that rear- ‘from the public journals of the country, showing 
ing of sheep was found to be far less profitable than | the progress of the woollen interest, as. making a 
other agricultural employments.- The value of their, new start in this country towards, we hope, a per- 
flocks diminished rapidly. Twenty millions of dollars manent location, as one of the essential interests of 
would not pay them for what they lost by the imme- | the people. If it should be our fate to be precipitat- 
diate operation of this change. The knife was ap- | ed into’ another foreign war, Jet us not be found in 
plied to the throats of half the sheep in the country, | the predicament the last war found us in, when, as 
and the woollen manufactures generally went; we have reason to remember, our soldiers were with- 
through the process of bankruptcy. England, as we out blankets, and it was difficult to procure flannel 
have seen above, took better care of her woollen in- enough to make cartridges with for- the artillery,— 
terest. Protection saved her sheep, notwithstanding because we were dependent upon foreign supply. Na- 
the proverbial love of John Bull for the fat mutton. TIONAL INDEPENDENCE depends not upon the declara’ 
‘ Fyee trade” swept ours by the board, tion or recognition of a right to beso. So long as one 
The character of our wool, and the experiments 


nation allows itself to be dependent upon another 
in improving its quality, assimulate to those of Eng-' for essential articles, either for subsistence, clothing, 
Jand. 


For coarse domestic clothing, and the:r| or defence, it remains a dependent nation, in spite of 
own immediate wants, the common coarse wool- | dec larations to the contrary. 
ed sheep were reared by most of the farmers,as' In this opinion or its application, we are aware 
they had been from the first introduction of sheep, that we differ from high authority. 
into the country, and occasionally a trifle over was| Ma.J. K. Poix’s virws IN RELATION TO THE WOOL 
sold at the ‘‘stores” in the country. Beyond that;|TRapE. Inthe year 1833, Mr. Polk reported a bill 
the flocks were seldom allowed to enlarge, and of in the house of representatives to reduce the then 
course it was too inconsiderable an interest with in-| tariff, and mm reference to the article of wool, he ob- 
| dividuals, to attend much to the care of the sheep or! served: “It appears from this testimony that the 
| to the quality of the fleece. duties (now 50 per cent.) may not only be reduced, 
in 1802, Chancellor Livingston, then our minister| but that 25 per cent. will be sufficient protection, 
in France, procured fromthe Rambouillet flock, here- | provided there be a corresponding reduction on the 
| tofore mentioned, 3 Merinoes, and sent them to N. Y.| raw material, and the duty be fully and fairly collect- 
| Gen. Humphries, then our minister to Spain, a few | ed, and the manufacturers of cottons, and especiaily 
years after this, succeeded in. getting a considerable | of coarse cottons, would be able to continue their 
number of Merinoes out of Spain, and sent them to| business profitably at the reduced rate of twelve and 
Connecticut, a half per cent. on the rival foreign article.” * * 
_ The distress inflicted upon the Spanish, by the se-| ‘‘L propose next to establish, by testimony equally 
cond invasion of Napoleon, obliged them at lastto| entitled to credit,the third proposition, which is, 
resort to selling their valuable flocks,and Merino | that the manufacturers of the United States were in 
Sheep were scattered allover the world. Conside-' a prosperous condition under the act of 1816, and for 


rable numbers found their way to this country. Mr. / eight yearsintervening between the years 1816 & 1824, 
Jarvis, our consul at Lisbon, purchased fifteen hun- 


j 
} 





which efforded them ample incidental protection.” 


| dred, and shipped them to this country. The quality of 
our wool has been vastly improved by crossing the 
| breed with our heavier sheep, as well as by the addi- 
tional care which the value of the Merino wool made 
it an object for farmers to bestow upon the animal. 
The number of sheep at this time in the United 
States, is undoubtedly far beyond twenty-five million. 
Assuming that number, and thatonly two pounds of 
wool is obtained from each, the aggregate would be 
50,000,000 pound, which at the present prices for 
wool, would produce at Jeast $15,000,000. Firreen 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 
‘The difference between the selling price prior to 
the enactment of the present tariff, and the present 
price which it readily commands in cash, onthe 





“The wool-growers consider the duty upon foreign 
wool as important to their prosperity. ‘This opinion 
I apprehend is founded in error. Very little wool of 
the middling quality, such as we produce, is import- 

ed. The kinds chiefly imported are either the coarse 
| South American woo!, costing 8 cents and under, the 
| pound, neither of which do we produce, or if we do, 
| toa very limited extent. 

wool should be duty free.”’ 

Facts are the best arguments in this case. We 
proceed to advance the fullowing: 

IMPORT OF WooL INTO THE UnireD States. On 
motion of Mr. Seymour, representative in congress 
'from the state of New York, the secretary of the 
_ treasury was required to furnish the house of repre- 





My own opinion is that 
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sentatives with information as to the quantity of wool | 
jmported into the United States during the years 
1840, 41, °42, and °42. 
liance with this call, we have the following. Each 
rear ends on 


cents per 1b., from wool of higher price. 
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“The Courier asks: ‘Why this sudden transition | growth of domestie-wool, our import trade in foreign 
from a duty of 3 mills per Ib. to one of 3 cents per Ib. | is gradually diminishing 
By the report made in com- | and 30 per cent on the value of the wool?” 


‘We answer: First, becanse Jitthe or no very 


30th September, and discriminates | coarse cheap woo} worth less than 7 cents per lb. is! 
the quantity and. value of the wool not exceeding 8! grown in the United States; therefore the admis- | 
By the| sion of a few million pounds of cheap South Amert- | 


former tariff (1832) wool not exceeding 8 cents per’ can wool at a mere nominal duty, does not affect in- 


Jb., was free of duty, on importation. 


| Juriously the wool.growing interests of the country, 


Statement of weol imported into the United States, for | while it operates as a positive benefit to the balance 


years ending 3iith September: 
Not exceeding 8 cents per Ib. 
Pounds, Dollars. | 
§ 303,992 679,000 
14,409,764 981,281 
10,637,251 685,649 | 
4,773,083 462,795 | 
Exceeding 8 cents per Ib. 
Pounds. 
584.648 
596.646 


1840, 
i841, 
1842, 
1343, 


Dollars.» | 
171,067 
273,672 
1842, 783,701 111.733 
1843, 210,570 66,387 
It will be seen that from September 30, 1840, to} 
September 30 1841,-there was imported of wool 
costing less than 8 cents a pound which paid no duty, | 
14,490,764 lbs.; and from September 30, 1841, to, 
September 30, 1642, 10,637,251 lbs. Or, in the two | 
years immediately preceding the passage of the ta- | 
riff act of 1842, the aggregate import of cheap wool | 
was 24,047,015 ibs. Instead of importing twelve | 
millions of pounds in the year 1843, the new tariff re-| 
duced the sum to 4,773,883 Ibs., or cut down foreign 
competition to about one-third of its former rate. | 
Under the act of 1842, wool not exceeding 7 cents | 
per pound is subject to a duty of only 5 per cent. ad | 
valorem. 
The reason of this ¢is, that very little or no wool | 
of so low a value as that, isproduced in this country. 
It comes principally from South America and other! 


1840, 
I34l, 


(NAYeP nizete 
Ing coars K 
friendly to thatsection. If they were not admitted 


southern climates, and is used only for manufactur- 
and negro cloths,—consumed 

largely at the sout 

ata low duty here, Great Britain would get them, 

manufact ! send them here, for us to pay 


! 
h,and hence this low duty 1s 
' 
all their charges and profits for our folly. 


If this raw material, which we do not produce at 
home were prohibited altogether, all the persons en- | 


gaged in the manufacture of this very cheap, imported 
wool, would be driven out of their present trade— 
would become farmers, and competitors with, instead | 
of customers of, the agriculturists of the Union. 

As the duty on fore 
cents a pound is bul o per cent., It may seem unrea- 
sonable th mallan impost, should occasion so 
large a reduction in the quantity of wool imported. 
We will exp 
acted, immer slililies of wool worth more than & 
cents a pound were mixed with dirt and very poor 
coarse wool, so thal the mass together was worth less 


a oll & 
it ) 


SC Qhit 


than 8 cents, and so came in duty free. Our present 
tariff carefully guards against this fraud, by pro- 


viding that in ali gases where wool of diflerent quali 
ties are mixed ihe same bale, the duty shall be 
assessed on | whole bale according to the value 
of the best specimen of wool found in it. Hence, 
all the weol | just be truly very coarse, and 
worth less than 7 a pound, or else pay a high 
protective duly 

On wool imported over ihe value of 7 cents per 
pound, the new taril levies a duty of three cents per 
pound, and 3U per cent ad valorem. 


Of ils value, or 375 percent. Add to this 30 per 
cent. ad valorem duly, and the protection amounts to 
SiXty seven and a hali per cent. 

The Bullaio Courier endeavours to prove, that the 
tarifi does not aliurd protection to the wool growers 
of this country. ltasks: **How are our woollen grow- 
ers protected ?”’ 
from the dead jeve) | 


beyond that rate 


down the price of wool? 
made in favor of low priced wool? Why this sudden 
transition from a duty of 3 mills per Ib. to 3 cents per 
Ib. and 30 per cent. on the value of the wool? It 
looks piain enough to us. It is to keep down the 


price of domestic wool by the competition of the fo-| 
reign, and to keep down the foreign by an enormous | 
duty when it takes the firststep towards advancing.” 


ivn wool that costs less than 7 | 


lain: Belore the new tariff law was en-| 


| acteristic: ** These articles must 


\from Philadelphia for tt 


If the article | 
costcight ceuts, then the specific tax is three eighths | 


of the community. In the manufacture of this cheep 
woo} three-fourths of the value of the goods wrought 


from the same, is made up of the labor, breadstuffs 


and provisions furnished by the farmers and labor- 
ing people of the United States. 


try, is to add Jargely to the home consumption of our 


| surplus agricultura! products—lessen competition in 
| rural pursuits, and cheapen the price of goods the 


raw of which at Jess than seven cents a pound we 
can better import than grow at home.” 
The N. Y. Evening Post, the leading tree trade jour- 


nal of that, city commenced an editorial notice of the | 


woo] trade a few days since, in the following words: 
“We have already referred to the fact that is be- 
coming every year more certain, via: that this coun- 
try is adapted by means of its extensive prairies to 


become in a few years a larger producer and expor- | 


ter of wool than any other nation. But if we 


have such large quantities of wool not only to con-!| 


sume at home but also to export, what shall we do 


with our surplus flour and provisions: which are be-| 


coming more burdensome every year.” 
The answer he gives to his own question, is char- 


reizn nations or large quantities of them perish on 
our hands. Under such circumstances it is perfectly 
manifest that the controllin 
ment should be to secure 
tions for our trade with the oth 
Such a course ts directly opposed 


most favorable condi- 
* pationsof the earth. 
to the 
licy of excluding foreigners from our 


~ 


presei ' po- 


market and 
thereby shutting up theirs against us.” [Eve. Pest. 

[t will be seen that the expedient of the Post, in- 
stead n manufactures, and 
thereby creating a home market for this surplus pro- 
Vision, 


1 , —— P > . { °g3 307 — . lay 
IS, to open out ports to ioreigners, DY readuce- 
hy 
ing the 
me 


of encouraging our ¢ 


i 
ee’ 
Guiles, | 
arliame ; to aba 7 n { iY “arr | wear 1 pi fee 
} ari lament O aDvanaGon ulCITr Corn jaws ane t rOoL.ec- 
tive policy;—rather a hopeless adventure that! 

Tue Woot. Trape anp Woot ManuracruREs. 


Prices. The follow was prepared for the 


> . aa I . + ’ Leo c sf ’ 
Chronicle page of the Register three weeks ago, but 
. 4 ; ie woril rH mo 
Vas ¢ rowds a out at Lill Lilie. ii iS Wort. recoil ding 
ag Pahnnam nat mesnacd Lr< at. on . 
aS evigence Ol prices oc., at lhe time, 
47 ear i ae ° , es i 
Woon. The new clip is now coming to market 


O5 1 ii ao | oe ae. eee 
29 UUU ID. Was Solid ai Clei 


1, 30 cts for No. 2, 


Je \5 . Pak ee 
QO. at 33 cts for 


and, 28 cts for No. 3, to eastern 


houses. e#t Rochester N. ‘ quantity purchase | 
uj to l 19th Inst. was . } Ib. pring ipahlly for 
casi efi Poughic: psie, brisk demand had advanced 

ri iextra fine Sax brought 60 cts. cash; 


iladelphia, the week’: 
sales ending 22d inst. comprised 13,000 1b. 
tub washed, at 34a 36; 10,500 lb. common hall 
blood at 35 a 36; 1000 lb Merino at 40; 1,00 Ib com- 


~ at DA ‘ wey tt y " 1; 
mon at 34 25. OUU Td. ew Ci 


Y 
I 
' 
oy ee a ee ee s > 
Bakewell, 27 a2Scts. ft J 


e i Baltimore 


29th June on active demand, full blood 


ed Merino, 40 a 45 cts. Saxony 45 a 50; three quar- 


ter blooded Merino 38 a 42; half do 35 a 38; quarter 

do tub washed 31.435; «nwas! 

no 23 a 30; half blood 20 a 23. 

| It is now certain that the broad prairie lands of the 
Erom the Boston il) ping List. 

| west afford the amplest means for those engaged bh 


| this enterprise to make it 


4 


; 


aud adds: ‘‘Nothing can save them! hold the same relation to the Union in the growth o 


the number of sheep, and the average of wool, allow 
ing at the rate of 2! pounds, and the total value fo 
| 1843, is as follows: 
Number of sheep 
Pounds of wool, 
Value at 31 cts. per Ib. 





34.000,000 
85,000 000 
$26,350,000 


| 


The Bulfalo .ddvertiser answers: ‘‘How difficult to} years, will be seen by the following estimate: 
y , ) 2 


please these edit 


per cent. ad valorem was al 
to keep dow n-the price of wool: 


i 


vs in regard to the amount of any | 
duty whatever. Could a writer stultify himself more 

than to assert that a duty of 3 cents per Jb. and 30] 
1 “ingenious plan concocted | 


Growth of 1843, 
Growth of 1849, 


Ibs, 85,000,000 
35,801,114 





Increase in fayor of 1843, 49,197,886 


‘To encourage then | 
the manpfacture in this country of the coarse negro | 
cloths cousumed so largely at the south, and the! 
‘blankets and carpets consumed throughout the coun- 


be consumed by fo-| 


t 11 O1 our Fovern- | 


and depend upon Mr. Peel and his 


bOL s¥O} 


COmMMOD | 


> eastward during the week. 


ied Saxony and Meri- 


‘cesful. The west is des-! impulse 


| ‘The increase inthe growth of this article, for three | 


DE AND MANUFACTURES. 





g, and that of domestic taking 
its place, as will be seen by the following Statement 
| of the quantity of wool imported for four years: 
1843, Ibs, 4,839,470 1842, Ibs 11,420,952 
1841, 15,000,410 1840, 9,898,740 
Our manufactures in wool are also advancing and 
| extending themselves. Inthe state of Maine, five 
new woollen factories are going up at the present 
time, and the call for machinery is s0 great, that it 
is with difficulty the supply isobtained. The amount 
of woollen manufactures, and the capital invested in 
the United States, for four years, is as follows: 
| Value of Woollens Capital 
Manufactures. Invested. 
| $20,696,999 $15,765,121 
| 184], 22,421,748 17,078,884 
| 18%, 24,290,227 18,502,124 





1840, 


1843, 26,314,493. 20,043.968 
| Owing to the great increase in the growth of wool, 
_we will become exporters to a considerable extent. 
| Wool in Illinois and Missouri. Prairie grown wool. 
Attention is being turned to the growing of wool as 
a staple of western traffic. Tae natural growth upon 
their uncultivated prairies, is estimated will be suf- 
| ficient to sustain thirty millions of sheep. 
The St. Louis New Era says— “We noticed above 
thirty bales of fine wool that arrived in the steam- 
| boat Jasper, from the counties of Fulton and Greene, 
in Illinois. [t was owned by a Mr. Moore, who is ex- 
| tensively engaged in the business of raising and ma- 
nufacturing wool. He has one thousand sheep at his 
fold in Iiinois, and says that the prairies of the west 
are much better for raising sheep and wool than the 
| agricultural lands of Pennsylvania and Ohio. Their 
| wool is cleaner, their fleeces and less torn, and do 
not contain so much oil, and on that account the 
woo! is much better for manufacturing purposes. His 
| wool is principally from Mexico or Saxon sheep, and 
would command 374 cents per pound in this market. 
| Hestates that many farmers are goingextensixely into 
the sheep and wool business in that part of Illinois; 
that farms are opening for that purpose, and that 
many sheep have been recently brought on from 
| Ohio, some droves t.umbering as high as one thon. 
sand; and that it is likely to become a very extensive 
and lucrative business on the prairies. All that can 
be said in favor of Illinois, as a wool-growing coun- 
try, is equally applicable to Missouri, and when We 
| wilt have many factories for the purpose of making 
| cloth in our own state. 
| Great Britain for our woollen clothes and clothing, 


| we had little use for wool: but since our whig tariff 


has afforded a fair protection to Américan wool arid 


to our woollen manufactories, a new impulse has 
been given to the business, and a wide and profitable 
n opened for the labor and _ enter- 


| field has thus bee 
| prize of our farmers and manufactures. We can 
| conceive of absurd than for the people 


ont » satel ° > 
O1 NOI Ore 


~ 


4 


‘ 


England for cloth made ui 
el io 9% ' 
tish iaborers, where 


4 earl @ ~ . 
Lured 8o adgyant 


british wool and by Bri- 
it can be raised and 


a 
} 2 { | ye h 
DC a british party tha 
i J 


gy 
| 


See 
Ricavo 


(lilinois) Wool market. 


-| winter. 

Okio wool market. 
-| ‘*Wool is in all old countries a great staple. 
United States, in conseq 


oh 
1' The tarité of 


We learn 


fi it is cultivated widely extended. 


391,138 Ibs. 


- Cleveland, ° ‘ ° 





r | Porismouth, ‘ ‘ ° . 38,541 
| Marietta, 30,240 
Cincinnati, . . é ‘ 3,117 
Total, See ey 








‘It thus appears that the 
increased 100 per cent. on the year previous. 


| In 1842, , ote se, aa 
| Increase, . j 225,570 


So long as we depend on 


re 
of the United States to send millions of dollars to 


manufac: 
xeously in our own country. It must 
ould advocate such a policy.” 
It is computed 
that twenty thousand pounds of wool, of the growth 
of [ilinois, have been sent from Chicago to the New 
York market the present season. If the article comes 
p was also shipped! from other parts of the Union in the same proportion 
‘Jack Frost” will have little chance to operate next 


The Cincinnatié Chronicle says: 
In the 
juence of a deficiency in the 
‘woollen manufactures, little attention was paid to 

the article till the war of 1812, when sheep were 

extensively raised, and large factories were erected. 
i342 has again given anew vigorous 
to the growth of this great staple; so that the 
|tined to become a great wool growing country, and | price of wool has improved, and the region in which 
from 
prices of South American wool! this article, as the south in the cultivation of cotton. | gentlemen of intelligence that in. the two last years 
at 2U cents per lv. except a raising of prices there} [ny the territory of lowa, during the past year, sheep, the sheep culture 
, aid tiis cannot be effected with-! have been driven, principally from Ohio and Indiana | Northern Ohio. | 
Oul a violation oi duly by the custom house officers. | in Jarge numbers, sometimes 2000 in a single drove— | made in }843 to a considerable amount, and we have 
Could a more ingenious plan be concocted to keep | and in almost every part of the west the trade has} no doubt it will be rapidly increased. Phe following 
Why is this distinction been nearly doubled. \s near as we can estimate, |sare the exports of woo} from, Ghio in 1843: 


has attracted great attention in 
Exports from the Lake ports were 


export of woo! last year 
We 
| While we are making these rapid strides in the! anticipate that this article will become one of the 
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great staples of the state, and will thus add incalcu- 
lably to the future wealth of Qhio. The rolling 
lands are well adapted to the joint production of 
wheat and wool. These, with indian corn ‘in the 
bottoms, will make Ohio the great centre of agricul- 
ture.” 

Akron (Ohio) Wool market. ‘No less than 200,- 
000 pounds of wool has been purchased in Akron, 
Qhio, this season, at an average cash price of thirty- 
one cents. Last year the price was twenty three 
cents—a gain of pee to the growers. In 1841 
there was no wool market there, thus far at least 
$62,000 have been paid out for wool.” 


Washington (Pa.) Wool market. The Washington 
(Pa.) Reporter, of the 16th inst. says: ‘The wool clip 


of this county has been large and the market unusu- 
ally brisk for some weeks past. This new impulse 
to the wool business is an immediate result of the 
whig tariff, and we are happy to state is so consfder- 
ed by all intelligent men. ‘The crop of this county 
alone for the present season will reach at least eight 
hundred thousand pounds—and may, possibly, exceed 
that amount. ‘The whole of the crop has been readi- 
ly taken up, by purchasers in this county and Pitts- 
burg, at an advance of from 35 to 40 per cent. over 
the prices of last year. Thus bas the very large sum 
of three hundred and twenty thousand dollars been scat- 
tered among the farmers of Washington county for 
the article of wool alone, while she is but a little be- 
hind any other county in the state in the largeness of 
her grain crop the present season.” 
CLeveranp Woo. market. Official report. The 

Cleveland (O.) Herald publishes the following offi- 

cial comparative statement of the quantity of Wool 

exported from the port of Cleveland from the open- 

ing of navigation to Jst July, 1843 and 1844. 

Total quantity of wvol exported from 
opening of navigation to Ist July, 
1843: 

Total qunntity of wool exported from 
opening of navigation to Ist July, 
1844, 321,179 Ibs. 

Value of wool exported to July 1, °43,$ 9,631 
s$ ‘ $¢ to July 1, °44, 105,989 

Quantity of wool in warehouses, rea- 
dy for shipment on the Ist July, 
1844. 


41,746 Ibs. 


150,000 Ibs. 
Wituiam Mirrorp, collector. 





3,000 to arrived were coniracited for this week in 
this city at 4%c. cash. Washed lamb wool 28a80c. 
te { Pittsburg July 4. 

Dethi Wool market. From the Frontier Sentinel, 
published at Ogdensburgh: 

““Fhat Black Whig Tariff of 1842. Last Friday a 
merchant in this place, bought the shearing of a flock 
of sheep, for wich he paid $175. Last year the 
same merchant paid the same man for the shearing 
from the same sheep only $125. What a wicked black 
tariff that is, ruining the farmers, jaborers, and me- 
chanics. One fact like this outweighs all the judici- 
ous tariff arguments that can be produced. 

Fourth of July.—On this day we were told by Mr. 
Knight, that he Jast year could not get 15 cents a 
pound for his wool, but that he had just sold it to one 
of our new factories for 3@ cents a pound! Qh! that 
black taritf! Gne more battle with the British free 
traders and we will have a real independence and be 
free indeed.” 

Ogdensburg Wool market. 
Express: 

Wool market. Qur farmers are reaping a rich har- 
vest, thanks to the indomitable whigs for passing the 
tariff bill. The demand for wool is now great, and 
we are informed, by our farmers, that scarcely an | 
hour passes but that a purchaser, either from home 
or abroad, is at their doors, cash in hand, to buy their 
wool. One establishment alone, in this village, has 
already bought upwards of twenty thousand pounds, 
at prices varying from thirty to forty-five cents!— 
ir >>Last year this establishment had no difficulty in 
getting all they wanted at from twenty-two to twen- 
ty-eight cents!! The whig tarnff is now in operation, 
and under it purchasers are aimost begging our far- 
mers at their doors to sell them their wool for cash at 
the highest prices; while before the tariff went into 
effect, they were obliged to bring their wool to mar- 
ket and urge it off at the lowest rates and take goods 
for pay. 


From the Delhi ( Del. co.) 


ey 


stopping place near home, he beset the. landlord 
for having permitted a lying handbill to be stuck 
up in his bar room—“not,” said he, “that I am op- 
posed to fair play, but because it contains state- 
ments which ] know to be false. enounces the 
tariff as a measure which benefits no but the ma- 
nufacturer. This I know to be false, and I have more 
than two hundred reasons in mv pocket at this mo- 
ment for what I say, (slapping his pocket book.)— 
Three years ago, he continued, “I owned $100, which 
had to be paid in July. I was cramped, and had no. 
thing upon which to raise it except my wool. This 
1 took to the city; but I was unable to raise one dol- 
lar in cash for it. The best I could do with it was 
to take cloths in exchange for it. These I could not 
get rid of for cash in season, and the result, was | 
had to borrow a part of the amount which I owed, 
and I paid the debt at the end of an execution. Last 
year I did a little better with my wool. I got 27 
cents a pound—half cash and half cloths; but this year 
I have sold my wool—which is no better in quality 
than jJast year—to Mr. Erickson, for fortycents « 

ound, and here is the cash. And why this change? 

thas been brought about by the tariff of 1842, which 
lying men made me believe was an injury to the far- 
mer. 4 i * ¥ # 

The foregoing is no fiction. The friend who com- 
municated the incident to us can be relied upon; and, 
if needs be, the name of the farmer can be given.— 
Nor is this an isolated case. There are thousands 
similarly affected here and elsewhere. The ball 
13 rolling in the right direction, and with a proper 
impetus. 


From the same of another date. The way the 
Tariff ruins Farmers. On Saturday, we noticed three 
loads of wool coming into the city for a merchant. — 
We had a little curiosity to know what it sold for. 
The first load was from John Wadhams, esq. of Parma 
and contained J],941 pounds, and sold for 38: cents. 
Last year it was dullat 30 cents. The tariff put into 





Poughkeepsie Wool market— Farmers mark that! We 
are informed that last week Judge M. Carpenter, of | 
this county, sold his crop of wool, which was very | 
large, for fifty-five cents per pound. Last year he 
sold the wool from the same sheep at forty cents —' 
Yet the locofocos are constantly crying out that the, 
tariff is no benefit to the farmers! Here the farmers 
can see, as wel! as in hundreds of other instances, | 





Custom house, Cleveland, July, 6, 1844. 

Accompayning it in the Herald are the following 
emphatic comments on the result as connected with 
the operation of the tariff. 


‘‘We give belowa statement of the quantity of 
wool shipped from this port up to the Ist. and a like 
statement for lasf year prepared by coilector Mil- 
ford. We have in years past, occasionally seen a 
wagon load of wool in our streets, but never before 
this year have our citizens seen the streets so fre- 
g ently enlivened with them. ‘Looking at the item 
of shipments of wool, it wii! be seen that the quanti. 
ty this season exceeds three hundred and twenty-one | 
thousaud pounds, against forty-one thousand pounds 
shipped up to the Ist of July, 1843. We learn too, 
that the average price during that year was about 
twenty-three cents. To what is this extraordinary 
increase in quantity and price to be attributed but to 
the ‘odious black tariff law of 1342?’ That is a cause, 
by creating an increased demand, adequate to pro- 


that the tariff operates to benefit them as much as 
‘any other class. Wool goes up because as manufac- | 
| tures revive it is the first thing wanted. Let the sys-. 
| tem be kept up firmiy, and in a little time every thing. 
else will begin to advance in like manner. 

[Poughkeepsie Eagle. 


Rochester, New York, wool market. The woo) mar- | 


‘ket in Western New York, this season, has been | 


spirited, and a great number of eastern buyers tra-| 
versing this quarter. The amount bought in this’ 
city, up to this time, is not far from half a million of. 
pounds, at an advance of from 5 to 10 cents over 
Jast year’s prices. Sales are now quick for 


Saxony, at 38 to 44 
Merino, ‘ 35 to 40 
Haif-blood, do. 30 to 37} 
Common to quarter blood, 28 to 33 


Last season, raising one million of pounds was 
bought here. Jt will not reach this amount this 
season, as the castern manufacturers have agencies 





duce such a result; and in the absence of any other | 
known reason, we cannot well avoid attributing it to 
that. Will our farmers quietly submit to such an | 
ontrage upon theiz rights and interests? What! al-| 
low a policy to stand that makes a market for their 
wool, aud at a remunerating price? and that policy 
of whig origin too? Will they submit to this, when 
by electing Polk and Dallas, they may repeal the 
law that sustains that policy, and admit the wool 
of South America, and all the world to boot, duty free? 

One hundred and fifty thousand dollars for wool, 
is, however, a matter, in our humble opinion, of no 
small moment to the wool growers of this part of 
Ohio; and to the whole state, the aggregate receipts | 
for wool will swell to a very great sum. 

Pittsburg wool market. “Since the market fairly | 
opened here this staple of the west has been pouring 
in large quantities til it hap become habitual to see 
drays and wagons in every street loaded and wending 
their way to the warehouses of deglers and trans- 
porters. The total exports by canal til] July Ist, | 
amount to 858,984 Ibs. and there is now immense | 

les of sacks stored in warehouses to be shipped.— | 

he heaviest shipment have always been made in, 
this month. The trade here has been very active this, 
week and prices are maintained with great stegdi- | 
ness. We may observe that dealers here are strict | 
in grading wool. Our quotations can be obtained in 
cash for the various descriptions quoted. For several 
choice clips from Washington county, even a shade | 
higher has been paid. We here of a sale of 3,000, 
fleeces of prime in that county at 50c. § months. , 





for purchasing, located in nearly every village in 
Western New York. 

By letters from Michigan, I learn that the advance 
is equally as great in that state, as here. Prices) 
ranging from 30 to 42. The qualities at the west are | 
not so good as those in this region. | 

Letters from Ohio give the same import as to 
prices. | 

Three lots from Illinois, have reached here for a 
market and sold on an advance of 36 cents. The 
prices at Chicago, about the same as here. S. 

[New York Tribune. 

From the Rochester Democrat. The tariff and wool— | 
4 convert. We had a conversation the other day, 
with a gentleman, who related to us the following 
incident: In going out to Riga, a few days since, he | 
met an old friend coming to the city with a load of | 
wool. As usual, the two stopped for a chat, when} 
the old gentleman avowed himself to be as strong a| 
loco as ever, and chiefly “because the whig) 
tarilf of 1842 made the manufacturer rich without at 
all benefitting the farmer.” This his paper told him, 
and this he believed. His friend tried to show him 
his error, but he met every statement with the 
usual retort—‘‘that’s a whig lie.”” He came to the 
city, however, and sold his wool to Mr. Erickson, 
who paid him some forty cents a pound. This price 
far exceeded his expectations, and he asked what it 
meant? Of course his question was answered, and in 
a manner perfectly satisfactory. 

Well, he retured home, with a light heart and a 
heavy pocket; and when he reached his ordinary 











the pocket of Mr. Wadhams over $160 on this one 
load. ‘The second load was from John Hamlin, esq. 
of East Bloomfield, and weighed 2,091 pounds. Mr 
H. pocketed his 40 cts. a pound for it. Last yearhe 
got 30. Here then, Mr. Hamlin is benefitted in a 
single year, over $200 by the tariff that the locos are 
endeavoring to persuade the farmers will ruin them. 
The third was from Josiah C. Taft, esq., of West 
Bloomfield, weighing 1,527 pounds. Itsold for 38 
and 40 cents. Last season for 29 cents. Making a 
difference of over $150. Such ruin our farmers are 
always willing to stare them in the face. 


Woo..—Buffalo, June 5. Another heavy invoice 


| of fleece wool, some 75 bales, came in to-day from 
’ 


Ohio, en route fora Utica manufacturer. The dea- 
lers here are picking up considerable quantities of 
fleece now being brought in by the farmers. The 
best of samples bring from 30 to 35 cents. Inferior 
below that mark. 


Buffalo wool market. Buffalo, Aug. 2. The whole 
of the wool exported this season is 1,526,000 lbs., 
being 280,000 Ibs. over the total shipped in 1843. 
The export from the lake region this season will, I 
think, amount to more than 2,000,000 Ibs. 

[ Correspondent of Livingston & Co’s Express. 

Ithaca Wool Market. The Ithaca (N. Y.) Chroni- 
cle says: ‘‘Our village is be coming a great wool mart. 
Wool growers are flocking in with loads and parcels 
every day, and finding ready sale, for cash, at good 
prices. Some of our merchants are purchasing on 
their own account, and others as agents for eastern 
houses and manufactories. Some $70,000 or $100,- 
000—perhaps a larger sum will be paid out for wool 
here the present season. The prices of coarse grades 
are fully 50 per cent. above the prices of last year. 
Coarse wool is especially indemand. The reason of 
this is to be derived from the operation of the pre- 
sent tariff. Under the former tariff, wool] costing less 
than 8 cents per pound was duty free; and it imposes 
no sufficient guards against the fraudulent introduc- 
tion of fair grades, mixed with impurities to reduce 
its cost to the free rate. But under the present ta- 
riff all wool costing over 7 cents per pound pays a 
duty of 3 cents a pound specific, and 30 per cent. ad 
valorem; and all wool costing 7 cents or under, pays 
a duty of 5 per cent., and guarded provision is made 
to prevent the fraudulent introduction of fair grades 
mixed with impurities at this rate, by estimating 
such wool at what it would cost freed from impuri- 
ties, and imposing upon it the higher rate of duty.— 
The effect has been to restrict the importation, so 
that it has fallen off more than two-thirds, and the 
deficiency has to be supplied by the coarse grades of 
American wool. Hence the brisk demand, and high 
prices. 


The finer grades of wool, though not advanced in 
price from last year as much as the coarser, are yet 
advanced from 25 to 38 per cent., with brisk demand, 
and realy cash sales. — 
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E Now. ian dtie you strike off this protecting duty on rail-iron, locomotives, and engineering. ‘Phat lador tee entertain but dittie doubt thata ri 
woot, and the equivalent one on woollen goods, and diverted from the production of colton, wine 13 | be procured, by no means.expensive, and withg 
admit the importation of both duty free, as our Bri- | likely to be greatly depressed in price, would accom.) not objectionable. Prudence will dictate that ne de- 


plish the work without embarrassment or hindrance | cisive siep be taken for the execution of the work 
to any one. He insisted, strenuously, that the only | until a careful survey of the route shall be made by 
way to succeed and prosper, was to avoid going into, a competent Engineer. 


tish free traders desire, what effects would Fesult?— 
Would the American manufactories continue in ac 
tivity? Would the brisk demand and cash payments 


debt for the work, and gave interesting statements 
illustrative of the correctness of this position. 

A committee was appointed, to report to this con- 
vention the best means of accomplishing the objects, 
composed of the Hon. J. P. King, of Georgia; Mr. 
Reynolds, of Ga.; Col. Gadsden, of South Carolina; 


for American wool continue? Would the valuable 
home market for other productions of the farmer— 
his wheat, pork, butter, &c., which the prosperous 
condition of mawufacturing operations secures, re- 
main to him? 

When American manufacturing. was postrated by 


From views already expres- 
sed by the committee, they can entertain no doubt, 
that the proposed road if practicable, willve a most 
profitable investment to the stockholder. Every ele- 
ment of cost in the construction of railroads is now 
extremely low,—and no probable estimate for the 
work can greatly exceed 4300,000. On this small 


Wm. Spencer Brown, of Ga.; David Deshler, of} capital the profits would be large, unless the commit- 
Alabama; Co]. Edwin Hickman, of Tennessee; Gen.) tee have greatly over estimated the business that will 
J. P. Frazier, of Ala.; Gen. J. T. Bradford, of Ala.;\ be done upon the road. Free from all apprehension 
Dr. Morrison, do,; Judge Wyeth, do.; James I. Don-| of delay in summer by low water, or in winter by 
egan, esq., do.; John EH. Lewis, do.; Thomas Bran-| ice, this route will naturatly be preferred by a vast 
don, do.; Gen’! B. M. Lowe, do.; Wm. J. Mastin,| section of country, to the uncertain and dilatory 
esq., do.; and the president of the convention. route of the Ohio river. It will also, to a great ex- 
The committee made an able report at 3 o’clock. | tent, concentrate the intercourse between North and 
They represent this as the ‘last link unprovided for, in| South Alabama, which will probably be much in- 
a continuous line of railroad and steamboat communi-| creased by an ultimate extension of the route to Sel- 
cation from the seaports of Georgia and Carolina to) ma and Wetumpka. 
the Mississippi river. The committee have the full-| The committee are not deterred from the opinions 
est assurance that lines of railroads from Charleston) here expressed, by the general opinion, which they 
and Savannah will connect with Rome on the Coosa | know prevails, that railroads have, heretofore proved 
river im the course of the next year. They are also; an unprofitable investment. This impression has been 
assured, that the Coosa river is navigable at all sea-; produced by general results, but without a know- 


British free trade, could clothes be purchased any 
cheaper? And when the manufacturers were driven 
from the work-shops to the field, and employed in 
raising Wheat and potatoes for their own sustenance, 
where would be the market for the farmer’s surplus? 
Not in England, certainly, from whence the British 
cloths would come free of duty. England protects 
herself by heavy duties upon such articles, and the 
specie, not the farmer’s produce, must go out of the 
country to pay for British cloths. No: the farmer’s 
ready and profitable market would be destroyed.— 
Why, the mantfactories in the single state of Mas- 
sachusetts, if not in a single town in that state, now 
use more New York and western flour in the single 
article of starch than all our exportations of the 
article! 











These extracts show conclusively, what the far- 
mers themselves think of the operation of the tariff: 
of 1842 upon their peculiar interests. ‘They have | 
been taken, in each case, from papers published at, 
the very places of which they speak, and give facts | 
which come under their own observation. Is not. 
their evidence entitled to quite as much weight as | 
the speculations of the Evening Post, Journal of 
Commerce, and other free trade organs? 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. | 








—_— 


The first railroad constructed in the United States, | 
was that leading from the Quincy Granite Quarries | 
to Boston,—3} miles, in the year 1836. A line of | 
railroads now extends from Maine to Georgia, with! 
the exception of a few miles, which is about to be! 
constructed to complete the chain. The number, | 
length, and importance of roads also constructed, | 
leading from east to west—and from the Ohio river | 
towards the lakes, far surpass the line along the At-| 
lantic. The progress of many have been arrested by | 
the difieullies of the times through which the coun-| 
try has passed. Indications of their being resumed, | 
and we hope prosecuted at a more rational pace than | 
they were for a time, are discernible in all directions. 
The last British papers refer the activily of their | 
iron trade to heavy orders from this country for rail | 
road iron—amounting it is stated to 300,000 tons. | 

We adduce a single example. 

Railroad from the Tennessee to the Coosa river. 

Alabama is about to extend the field of Internal, 
Improvement. AN INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT CONVEN- | 
rion, was held at Huntsvilie, on the 17th June, at) 
which delegates from South Carolina, Georgia, and | 
Tennessee and a numerous attendance from the coun- | 
ties of Alabama attended. C.C. Cray, Esq., M.C., | 
was chosen president of the convention, who, on ta- 
king the chair, addressed the convention upon the 
more immediate purpose of their assembling, which 
was to originate measures to construct’a railroad 
from the Tennessee to the Coosa river, thereby form- 
ing a connexion with the lines of railroads from the! 
commercial emporiums of Georgia and South Caro- 
lina and with the tributary waters of Mobile Bay, 
was particularly enforced on the consideration of the 
convention. Mr. Clay said that this enterprise called 
for the instant and energetic action of the people of 
Tennessee valley, so as to meet the Georgia works, 
which were advancing to the borders of our state and 
would be completed within the year 1845. That 
personal interest, as well as national security was in: | 


volved in this great work, and he appealed to the} 
convention on these high considerations to lend their 
aid to its accomplishment. 


The Hon. John P. King, of Georgia, addressed the 
convention in an emphatic and imteresting speech 
on the subject. He gave statistics of the Georgia 
roads to shew that by proper management and direc- 
tion, railroads judiciously located, could be made 
profitable for investment as well as beneficial to the 
community at large. He dwelt, particularly, on the 
advantages that must result to this country from open- 
ing the communication with the Georgia railroads— 
in the immense saving of time in sending cotton and 
other produce to market and receiving returns:—in 
the charges incident to transporting and selling; and 
in the reduced prices at which all articles congumed 
in this country would be imported. He suggested 
that the work could be done without the assistance 
of a dollar more in money than would pay for the 





sons, for boats of modcrate draft, from Rome to the) 
mouth of Willis’ creek;—a similar capacity for navi- | 
gation is at all times fouad in the Tennessee river | 
from Gunter’s Landing to Decatur. The Decatur) 
and Tuscumbia railroad avoids the Muscle Shoals | 
and connects with the navigable waters of the Ten-| 
nessee below them; which, through the Ohio, connect, 
with the Mississippi. The committee also entertain. 
strong hopes that a growing conviction of the impor-| 
tance of this great line of improvement may lead to) 
new and successful efforts to revive and complete 
the Memphis and La Grange railroad, leading from | 
Memphis direct to Tuscumbia. This work is par-| 
tially executed, and it it is hoped, 1s only temporari- | 
ly suspended, | 


‘‘The national importance of this line of 1mprove- | 
ments has been frequently noticed by the statesman. 
and politician, and being too obvious to question, will | 
not be dwelt upon in this report. Its importance to| 
the people of North Alabama and of the valley of} 
Tennessee, it has been the duty of the committee 
more especially to consider, and its importance to 
them the committee believe cannot be too strongly | 
urged. It will secure to them a cheap, easy, expe- | 
ditious, and certain outlet to the Atlantic coast, open | 
at al] seasons of the year, and from eight to fifteen | 


‘hundred miles shorter than those channels of com-| 


munication now open to them, and which they have} 
been heretofore accustomed to use. The vast im-| 


provements in the locomotive engine, by improved | 


power, the saving of insurance, higher prices north) 
of the Florida capes, lower charges, and the great) 
advantages of quick and certain returns, induce a 
strong conviction upon the committee that a very | 
large portion of the cotton crop of this section will 
be transported over this line with much advantage 
to the producer, and the conviction is yet stronger | 
that the freight on merchandize, in return to the| 
same point, will bear no comparison to that now 
paid. Little doubt seems now to be entertained, by 
practical men connected with railroads, that with 
heavy busjness, one dollar and thirty-three cents per} 
ton, per one hundred miles, will pay 9 fair profit on, 
the investment. No good reason is perceived by the 
committee, why this line should not, with some hea- 
vy business, transport as cheaply as anather. I|ts cost 
will be less, and an examination of official reports 
wil] show that the economy of management has been 
as good, if not better, upon those links of the line al- 
ready in operation. Making the liberal allowances | 
however, of $1250 perton for the entire distance 
from the coast to Gunter’s Landing, being about dou- 





| ble the estimate named, and the consumer will be) 


taxed only one-sixth of the freight he now pays from | 
the ports with which he is now most accustomed to 
deal. He may deal even with the same ports through 
this channel and a coast navigation,—at generally 
much jess than one-half the rates he now pays. The 
committee could not without statistics approach ac- 
curacy on the subject, but do not believe they would 
hazard much in assuming, that the saving to the peo- 
ple of Tenttessee valley, by the completion of this 
work, will pay the entire cost of it in a single year.” 
The committee having shown the importance of 
the contemplated improvement, will next briefly con- 
sider its practicability, and values as an investment. | 
The whole of the route has never been surveyed, and 
no part of it, perhaps, with that attention necessary 
in fixing a final location. From information receiv- 
ed, however, and facts communicated by persons 





well acquainted with localities on that part of the 


ledge of facts, or a full and proper understanding of 
the subject. An examination of the subject has ful- 
ly satisfied the committee that railroads well located, 
and well managed, are, perhaps without exception, 
yielding a fair and constantly increasing nett profit 
and if the stockholders in all of them do not receive 
regular dividends, it is because the profits are applied 
to make up a capital, originally deficient, instead of 
making additional calls on the stockholders. It is 
important further to consider, in this connection, that 
the roads now in operation were built anterior to ma- 
ny great improvements jn railroad economy, and ata 
cost more than double that at which similar works 
may be now constructed. 

Though the committee are decidedly of opinion 
that the stock, with good management, will be a pro- 
fitable investment, they are unwilling to believe that 
this is the only consideration that will stimulate the 
people of North Alabama to accomplish a work so 
clearly within their means. A glance at the map is 
only necessary to demonstrate the effect of this work 
in the emancipation of their commerce. Land Jock- 
ed at present in all directions, and compelled to seek 
distant sea ports through obstructed and uncertain 
channels, they wiil, on the completion of this im- 
provement, be able to reach healthy sea-ports, in 
their own latitude, in 48 hours; and being north of 
the Capes and Straits of Florida—will have before 
them the cheap navigation of the broad Atlantic, to 
foreign ports, if they wish them, from Archangel to 
Calcutta. No one can be charged with disaflection 
to our political Union—by exhibiting a wish to do 
suimething for that section of country to which he be- 
longs. All good citizens wish to be recollected af- 
ter they are gone, and by their useful works whilst 

iving, to establishya just claim to the gratitude of 
posterity. 

-The work, however, should not be left to a few 
spirited individuals, but a confiding spirit of cooper- 
ation should prevail; each contributing according to 
his means, and no one to be asked to exceed them. 
A large amount of money wi!] not be required, as the 
charter contains a provision which authorizes an ar. 
rangement with stockholders (who prefer it) to work 
out their subscriptions. It is believed that this priv- 
ilege may be used to great advantage by many of our 
planters, upon the contemplated work. There seems 
to be every indication at present of a very abundant 
cotton crop the present year, and the market for this 
staple being now much depressed, a still further de- 
cline may be reasonably apprehended. The commit- 
tee therefore, believe that many planters could not 
employ their labor and surplus provisions so profita- 
bly in any other way, as to rest their cotton lands, 
and execute contracts for stock during the next year. 
[In this way much of the work may be done without 
embarrassment to any, whilst the benefits will be felt 
by all. Whilst making a profitable investment for 
Ahemselves, they will be contributing to the aecom- 
plishment of a great public work, the benefits of 
which will descend to their posterity, and be felt and 
acknowledged by millions yet unborn. 

The committee proposed the following resolutions 
which were unanimously adopted: 

1. Resolved, That the completion of a railroad— 
connecting the waters of the Coosa with those of the 
‘Tennessee at Gunter’s Landing—is a work of great 
national as well as local importance, and especially 
to the people of the valley of the Tennessee. 

2. Resolved, That the commissioners named in the 
act of incorporation be requested to take early mea- 


route where most difficulty is supposed to exist, the| sures to procure subscriptions and organize under the 
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charter; first being satisfied of the practicability and| The association who institute these procedings are | 
cost of the work from a careful survey by a compe-| to a man satisfied that Mr. Dorr is the victim of ille- | mometer of indignation 


tent engineer. 
3. Resolved, That the skid commissioners be re- 
quested to raise the necessary funds for said survey, 


may deem most expedient and proper. 
Previously to taking the vote on the adoption of the 


report and resolutions, the president invited Colonel | 


Gadsden, of South Carolina, to address the conven- 
tion, which he did in an earnest manner, setting forth 
the vast importance of the work in contemplation to 
the people of the southern states. [le said that 5. 
Carolina had been the first to project and execute 


railroads in the south, and had turned‘her attention. 


at an early period to the trade of the Mississippi val- 
ley, but through ill advised friends, her energies had 
been directed towards the city of Cincinnati instead 
of Memphis. That this work failed because of the 
impossibility of constructing a railroad across the 
impassable chains of mountains that interposed. The 
observation and sagacity of Col. Elliott, of South 
Carolina, had first directed attention to the proper 
channel of communication through the Coosa and 
Tennessee valieys towards Memphis, and more re- 
cent observation shows the practicability and useful- 
ness of this great project. Col. Gadsden then re- 
peated the assurance already given to the convention 
that railroads could be made profitable for invest- 
ment and cheap modes of conveyance for any descrip- 
tion of produce. The planter would thus be enabled 
to get his cotton to a better market, (and to realize 
returns at a considerable saving in charges and insu- 
rance,) within a week orten days. He did not doubt 
but that the people of this fertile valley would go to 
work immediately, to overcome the only remaining 
obstruction in the line of communication with the 
Atlantic sea-board; a work which, compared with 
what has already been accomplished in Georgia and 
South Carolina, is of inconsiderable magnitude. 

A committee of 21 was appointed and instructed 
to carry forward the project, and to memorialize ihe 
ensuing legislature of the state of Alabama, asking 
the application of such portion of the two per cent. 
fund, relinquished to the state, to aid in the connec. 
tion of the Tennessee river with tne navigable wa- 
ters of Mobile Bay, as they may deem just and rea- 
sonable, regarding the spirit and objects of said act 
of relingiishment. 

Railroads.—The survey of a route fora railway 
from Boston to Montreal is progressing. 

Railways in Great Britain. —The British govern- 
ment have not only laid hands upon the banks and 
banking operations of the kingdom, and converted 
them al! into a ‘‘single machine” which the ministry 
intend to work according as the case may require, 
but parliament has also passed an act, by authorily 
of which the government can,—at any time afier fil- 
teen years from the completion of any railroad, on 
giving, say 10 per cent. on the rate of profits,—take 
the management thereof into its own hands—and at 
pleasure, may purehase out the work at the rate of 
25 years of its annual profit. 
true—only to railroads not heretof6re chartered, but 


it applies to all the future extensions of, and connec 
tions with such roads as have been chartered, and it 
is admitted on all hands, that the existing roads are 


too dependent on government to plead exception 
from a law that is intended to be as general as the 
government can now make it. 

Tne immense influence acquired by the govern- 
ment, in virtue of those extensions of their power, it 
would be difficult to estimate. 
ent Trae ne a See a a ae > ere | 
RHODE ISLAND AND GOVERNOR DORK. 


Quite an effort is manifested in several of the neigh- 


boring states, in behalfof the man who has been 
tried, found guilty, and is now undergoing the penal- 
lies for treason, against the state of Khode Isla 


nd.— 


An [ndignation meeting was held a few evenings since | 


in the city of New York, at which Mike Walsh flouar- 
ished in great style assisted by Mr. Slam and others. 
Resolutions were passed and sympathy avowed. In 


some parts of Massachusetts, similar proceedings | 


have taken place. 
The New York Evening Post, after commending 
the proceedings alluded to says: 


streeis, on Thursday last, Francis C. Treadwell, 
counsellor at law, of Portland, Me., was appcinted 
to proceed to Khode Island, and take such constitu- 
tional measures to procure the liberation of Mr. Dorr 
as he might deem best. Starting immediately on 


his mission, he arrived in Providence on Saturday | 


jast, and commenced the necessary e€xaminations.— 
Ina hasty letter since received, he observes “the case 
Jocks well, so far as examined.” 


This Jaw applies—it is | 


“Ata meeting ot | 
the “National Reform Association,” held at their 
head quarters, corner of Chatham and Mulberry | 
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gal trial, convietion, and sentence—in defiance of 
the constitution of the United States, ‘the supreme 


law of theland.” ‘The character of the counsel, Mr. 
by a provisional subscription or otherwist, as they T., is a sufficient guarantee that the majesty of the | be happier than the 
law will be vindicated, and an early decision ob: | soldiers” to the citi 


tained.”? 
A correspondent of the Boston Atlas, thus treats 


the subject. 


To the editor of the Atlas: 
Sir: Though the tenor of the following article will 


‘not, probably, coincide with your own views, I trust 


to your candor to give it an insertion. 


1 know you have little sympathy with the political 
doctrines of the Boston Post, especially on the sub- 
ject of Governor Dorr—yet allow me to ask, whe- 
ther that journal may not be on the right side of the 
question here. You know me, sir, for a true whig— 
yet | cannot withhold the expression of my regret at 
the severe treatment which the above individual is 
now suffering under the hands of the Rhode Islanders. 


| know | shall be condemned, by a great portion at. 
least of the whig party, for uttering this heresy—but | 


the propagation of truth is a paramount consideration 
with me. Besides, f understand, from the Post, that 
several other whigs are of my opinion. 


On this point, it behoves us to speak plainly. Pub- | 
lic opinion is setting strongly, as we are assured by | 


the Post, in favor of Mr. Dorr. Even a congrega- 
tional clergyman has spoken out, as we are also as- 
sured by the Post; and public opinion will speedily 
force the Rhode Islanders to throw open their prison 
doors, as we are likewise assured by the Post. 


The proposition made by the Post, that the neizh- 
boring states should take this matter in hand, and 
make “all right” in the jurisprudence of Rhode I[s- 
land, is a very excellent one—and I hope the design 
will Se carried out. What right hassosmall a state 
as Rhode Island—a state so weak that she could not 
raise a ragged regiment to defend her ‘people’s 


constitution,’’ without recruits from the Five Points 
of New York—what tight, | demand, has this con- | 


ceiled little state to lock up her governor withovit our 
conseny 
ly assured by the Post. 

‘The great mass meeting which as we are told by 
the Post, (my confidence in the veracity of that jour- 
nal—as you perceive sir, is quite equal to your own,) 


the great Indignation mass meeting which is about | 


convening at Providence, to blow down the walls of 


ihe state-prison there, by the breath of its indigna- | 
will not | trust leave its work half done. After | 
releasing that much injured man, Governor Dorr— | 
and, peradventure, carrying out the ‘‘democratic | 
by forcing the Rhode Islanders, nolens | 


tion, 


principle” 
volens, {o make him a real governor, and dub hima 
knight, to boot, with ‘banks and beauty” for his 
motto—atter doing this, say, they should go still 
further. 

At this moment, sir, [ grieve to say, there are 
numbers of our fellow citizens suffering incarceration 


in the city of Philadelphia, for no earthly crime but | 


that of getting up a second edition of Dorrism. The 
mass meeting should adjourn from Providence to 
Pinil 
ihe Algerines of that city. What freemen’s blood 
does not boil within him, at the thought that, in the 
nineteenth century, andin what we pompously call 


ngeons, merely for acting as an ‘unorganized 
democracy,” and amusing themselves with a shoot- 
ing frolic? ‘These unfortunate victims of tyranny call 


_for far more sympathy than the case of Mr. Dorr, as 
itis much to be feared that matters will go harder | 


with them. The villainous Algerines of Philadel- 
phia are not ashamed to say, that if nothing but the 
halter will put an end to Dorrism, and maintain the 
supremacy of the laws, the halter must do it. 

Jn short, the Algerines of Philadelphia must be 
put down. 
| State street, who did not march to Rhode Island— 
-although as they assured us, they had bloody thoughts, 
we inust ‘shake down the bastiles, and set the capti- 
ves free!” [Lam afraid, however, that if we do what 
the indignalioniles were so courageously very near 
doing—shoulder our guns, and march upon this expe- 
dition, it might be the worst for our hides. Pennsyl- 
vania isa big state, and would not wish to see us med: 
dling. 
we copy the example of the prudent gentlemen thus 
menlioned—stay at home, and keep up a heavy fire 
/of indignation. Don’t tell me, sir the language of 
Uncle Poby, that this is “sparrow-shot fired against 
\ion.”? Who knows whatten thousand broad- 
sides of indignation may do? Marcus Morton was a 
| patient man—but he did get to be governor at last— 

nd has been “no judge” eyer since 


; al ba 


Clearly, no right at all, as we are confident- | 


lelphia, and pour forth its indignation against | 


country,” our own fellow citizens are thrown | 


In the language of the indiwnationites of 


i propose, therefore, as the safer course, that 


= . 


I, therefore, rejoice to see in the Post, the 


ther- 
rising; and I freely confess 
that Iam up to fever heat myself, when that journal 
| gives a bit of the true sublime. Some of its hits are 
‘certainly most exquisite. What, for instance, can 
application of therterm “hireling 
tizens of Rhoue Island, who turned 
| out, as one man, to defend their wives and children 
from the banditti of Chepachet? I assure you, sir, 
| that things like these. which we often see in the Post 
are not, as some people will affirm, written by a per. 
son who is either an idiot himself, or takes his readers 
to be idiots. 
| Allow, me, also, to bear honorable testimony not 
only to the veracity and good sense, but to the con- 
sistency of that journal. Sound doctrine sir, is always 
| consistent with itself—and the political doctrines of 
i the Post illustrate this axiom in a striking manner.— 
Yesterday, the supremacy of majorily was proclaim. 
ed and maintained by the Post: the majority vis the 
sole depository of power, the majority mightdo any 
| thing,— law, constitution, and human life, could be 
swept away by the breath of his mouth, and no one 
would have a right to complain. Today the majority 
is allio the wrong; a simple act of justice in the ma- 
jority is “infamous tyranny, oppression,” and what 
not. Indignation meetings must be got up—and, 
| these failing, brute force must be applied to compel 
a majority, ina neighboring state, to submit to a 
minority of a tenth or a twentieth of their number, 
|To people of dull apprehensions, this may appear a 
little inconsistent—but there is no inconsistency in it 
as we are confidently assured by the Post—and there 
is hardly a week passes, but we have the express de- 
claration of the Post that ‘‘the Post is the best newspa- 
| per in the couniry.”’ 
ltrust, Mr Ev jitor, the above paragraphs explain 
to you, fully, why I wish for the Jiberation of Mr. 
Dorr, and his Philadelphia imitators. Ireally hope 
that more light will soon daw respecting 
the doctrines of crime aud In my opin- 
ion, a criminal, aft mand sentence, should 
be immediately set at liberty. It is « 


nirom us, 
pinmihnment. 


rconvicil 


juite enough to 
suppose him hanged—aid, for aught we know tothe 
/contrary,this might do just as well as the real halter. 
Penal laws in my opinion, should be like scarecrows, 
very threatening at a distanoe, but very harmless in 
contact—or like quaker guns, that point out at the 
port hole, but never go off. 
| But. whether the rines of democratic indie 
sut, whether the roarings of democratic indigna- 


ls or not, one 

This we are 
confidently assured by the Post, and the assertion Is 
borne out by the whole tenor of American history.— 


tion shake down Mr. Dorr’: 1 wal 
thing is sure for him—that is, glory. 


It is remarkuble that every one of those heroes, 
whose illustrious footsteps Dorr has followed in, 
the career of what some people call treason, mob- 
bery, etc., have had more or less glory atlached to 
their memories. Witness, ye venerated shades of 


| John Fries, Aaron Burr, Daniel Shay, the Whiskey 


'boys, &e. They have ali received their due meed of 


'glory. Some of theirnames are remembered; and, 
as to their monuments, we all know where they lie 


|—or at least, where they led. QUIDAM. 
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Tue Peopie acainst Disunton. From an oration 
'delivered at New Harmony, Indiana, by W. C. Pel- 
ham esq., we extract the following reference to at- 
tempts at disunion: 

“The other great danger to which | would refer, 
\is that against which we have had the warning voice 
of Washington. If the Harford convention 1s doom- 
ed to universal abhorrence on the mere suspicion that 
its object was the disseverance of the Union, a sus- 
picion, the correctness of which was denied by its 
imembers one and all, what measure of detesta- 
| tion should not be meeted out to those in high office, 
| who convey such wishes in the form of suppositions, 
lor to others who openly advocate so grand a republi- 
(can heresy. I am sure that in this assembly I need 
‘but read the following resolutions for them to re- 
iceive unanimous condemnation. ‘The first are part 
|of a series that were passed in the recent convention 
of political abolitionists, the Americam anti-slavery 
|sociely, he!d in the city of New York, and are as 
follows: 

‘Resolved, That a political union in any form be- 
tween a slaveholding and a iree, community, must 
necessarily involve the latter in the guilt of sla- 
very—therefore 
| ‘Resolved, That secession from the present United 
States government is the duty of every abolitionist, 
since no one can take or deposite a vote under its 
constitution without violating his anti-slavery princi- 
ples and rendering himizelf an abeltor of the slave- 
holder in his sin. 

‘Resolved, That fourteen years 
the power have conyin 


| 





of warlare against 
edusthatevery act done in 
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the support of the American union, rivets the chain of 
the slave—that the only exodus ofihe slave to free-| 
dom, unless it be one of blood, must be over the} 
ruins of the present American church and grave of | 
the present union.” | 

Resolved, That the abolitionists of this country 
should make it one of the primary objects of their 
agitation to dissolve the American union.” ’ 

‘The other comes from ar opposite quarter, and Is 

art of a series adopted by a meeting of citizens of 
South Carolina held recently at Beaufort: 

«Resolved, That if the senate of the United States, 
under the drill of party leaders, should reject the trea- 
ty of annexation we appeal to the citizens of Texas, 
and urge them not to yield to a just resentment, and 
turn their eyes to other alliances, but to- believe they 
have the warm advocacy of a large portion of the 
American public, who are resolved, that sooner or 
later, the pledge in the treaty of 1803 shall be re- 
deemed, and Texas incorporated into our union. But 
if on the other hand—we are not permitted to bring 
Texas into our Umon peacefully and legitimately, as 
now we may, then we solemnly annouuce to the 
world—that we will dissolve this Union, sooner than 
abandon Texas.”’ 

If in this connexion we become aware that ‘*Tex- 
as with or without the union,” is the virtual if not the 
acknowledged motto of some of the southern friends 
of annexation, while ‘‘abolition or dissolution,” 
is the cry of abolitionists,—-that the tariff question is 
used to excite one section of the country against 
another, and that interested partisans throughout 
the Union are stirring up all the elements of popu-| 
lar strife; the necessity must be apparent to every | 
one, that now above all times, do we require calm- 
ness, intelligence, and honest action among the peo- 
ple, and in our public counciis wisdom, experience, 
and energy; but above all things do we require hon- 
esty of purpose and intelligent patriotism. 

In conclusion let me say, that whether whigs or 
democrats succeed or fai] in the ensuing elections, all 
must know that however it may affect politicians, 
their advantage is but dust in the balance compared 
to tiie interests of the people; and that the whole 
country, and all its inhabitants must gain or lose 


accordingly as the administration of the govern- 
nent is conducted. We have seen that the good 
deeds and well established power of the feder- 
alists were not sufficient to secure the re-elec- 


tion of John Adams, when their measures be- 
came injurious, to exempt them from condemnation; 
so much so, that their very name among 
come a bye-word and a reproach;—and w 


that but a short time ago the apparently 


nor, 
us has be- 
> all know 
universal 
power of the democratic party was not sullicient to se- 
cure the re-election of ticir favorite Van Buren, who 
was disposed by majorities befure unheard of even 
when backed by the patronage of the government 
and all the power of prejudice and reverence 
for the democratic name. 

The instability of party then, is a proof of the sta- 
bility of the government,—a proof of the intelligence 
of the people,—a caution to majorities against the 
undue exercise of power,—a check of demagogues 
who would mount a hobby through the idea of its 
being popular, without regard to the question of right 
or wrong. 

Let the politicians therefore, lay these facts to 
their hearts, and take warning. Let them seek their 
own advantage in their country’s good;—let them 
discard appeals to prejudices of the people, and 
strive to give them correct information;—Let them | 
discourage violence,—support the Union, and endeav- 
er toallay our sectional jealousies, and our political 
intolerancy;—-Let them never array one class of the 
community against another, but let them advance by 
what means they may honesily command, the great- 
est good of the greatest number,—so shall they pro- 
mote true democracy,—l{urther their own interests, | 
—and exalt the prosperity aud honor of the nation. 





SOUTHERN CONVENTION, 

The question whether the proposed Southern Con- | 
vention should be held at Nashville or at Richmond, | 
if held at all, is likelyto get into the predicament of 
certain other abstractions;—that is, not to ke consider: | 
ed worth deterwining. 

When the Richmond Clay Club met and passed 
resolutions denouncing such a convention, and declar- | 
Ing that, wilh their consent, it should not be held in that) 
city, the Richmond Enquirer, in turn, denounced 
Such an interdiction in several long editorial articles 
and no very delicate terms. It looked for some days| 
as if the parties would be brought into direct issue,— | 
by the passage of a resolution by the party thatseem | 
to regard themselves as the expecial guardians of, 
southern interests there, that the conveution should 
meet in that cily. 

The tone of the Richmond Enquirer of the 6th inst. 
removes allsuch apprehension. Mr. Ritchie in his 


i 





~The readers of the Mereury cannot fai 


| 
| 
} 
' 
} 
i 


editorial of that date, treats the ideaof a southern, 
convention meetipg at all, as a humbug of the! 
“Coonery.”’ He says: 


j 
i 


“Tts authors know, as well as we do, that there is_ 


no Southern Convention to be held in Richmond-— 
that there 1s nota democrat in Virginia, who will en- 
courage any plot to dissolve the Union—in fact it is 


nothing but a trick to impose upon the. people of Vir- | 


ginia. Itis to be presumed, that these coons would 
know more about the Southern Convention to Jissolve 


‘the Union, ifany were to be held, than we orthe demo- 


crats themselves? And, yet we pledge our sacred 
honor, that we know of no such plan for this or for 
any other purpose—and that we do not believe nor 
suspect any steps are taking for its accomplishment. 


We have reprobated the meeting of any Southern | 
Convention at all, here or elsewhere. Such a propo- 


sition was madein Russel] county, in the state of 
Alabama—but in reply to the prolestanda which we 
published, we received a private letter from Gene- 
ral Hamilton, the author of the resolutions, who tells 
us expressly, that these resolutions themselves had 
“declared the object of the convention to be, to pre- 
serve the Union.” 

‘‘We add the solemn disclaimer of every member 
of the republican party of Richmond against sucha 
humbug on the part of the coons.”’ 


The Fredericksburg whigs held a meeting, and re- 
sponded to the protest of the Richmond Clay Club 
against the meeting of such a convention in Virginia 
and call upon the whigs throughout the state to 
avert the disgrace of another Hartford Convention. 

The Charleston Mercury, to which we look as 
speaking with the highest authority from the South 
Carolina politicians, has the following its leading edi- 
torial on the Ist inst 


Tne PREsipENTIAL CANDIDATES—Tue Jarirr.— 


that our interest in the presidential election, rests 
on other grounds than any hope of a voluntary and 
fair settlement of the tariff qnestion by the democra- 
tic party, should they triumph. It is proper that we 
should give plain reasons for an Opinion that may 
shock some good-natured people, apt to believe what 
they wish. 

Observe, then, that the progress of tariff taxation 
has been uniformly upward, from the commencement 
of the government to this day, witha single 
tion. All the triumphs of ail the free trade men in the 
country—all the signal overthrows of federalism and 
monopoly—have ended some how in increasing the 
duties on imports: We have iwnade the tariff an issue 
between parties, and having carried free trade 
ticket with a rush, have in due time opened our eyes 
to find that we had only worked to confirm the as- 
cendency of monopoly. These things might and 
should have taught us before, that it was hopeless 
to expect any relief from the legislation of congress 
—but the democratic party presented for the contest 
of 1840 so goodly and apparently staunch an aspect 
on this question, and after their terrible defeat they 
seemed so deeply convinced tha; they could hope for 
popular ascendeney only by an earnest devotion to 
principle, that we were taken in completely—we 
thought they meant something, and if raised (o power 
would do something. What did we see then? Alas, 
for our foolish credulity! Democrats gave the cest. 
ting votes, in the house and the senate, for | 
mous tariff of 1542! 


excep- 


‘ 
Lilie 


a e c 

ne inia- 
. ea } i 
Yet they gave such plausible 


| excuses for it—they spoke so well against tarill op- 


pression, and in favor of unfettered commerce, and 
promised so explicitly to wage war to the death with 
a system which for certain exigent present conside. 
rations they felt compelied to assent to, that even then 
though all our doubts were roused, we still felt bound 
to check the expression of them, and wait for that 


test to which they invited us. What did we next see? | 
|A house of sepresentatives, composed of two-thirds 
democrats, commence its labors by rejecting in quick 


succession three resolutions proposing to revise the 
tariff of °42 on revenue principles—and closing by 
laying on the table a bill that went only part of the 
way to the relief of the country from the restrictive 
sysiem? We 


taken on the passage of Mr. McKay's bill, ten more 
democrats were prepared to sustain the present atro 
cious tarifi! So much for hoping. 
shall hope no more, from the legislation of congress. 
But one influence—the interposition of this state—ha: 


ever been equal to effecting a reduction of the tariil| 


taxation—and weare hopeless of any other being 
equal to that effect in future. We believe it must 
come to to that at lasi—unless we make up our minds 
to endure the oppression forever. 

But in taking this position, we acknowledge that 
the remedy is an extreme one, and thai all moderate 
means should be exhausted, before it is appealed to. 





have learned since the adjournment, | 
from authentic sources, that if a direct vote had been 


For our part we! 


We listen with deference to milder propositions and 
have no disposition to suspect the fidelity of men 
who build upon such proposition a hope we do not 
Ourselves entertain. We desire to see them tried—we 
acknowledge, if they can effectually be carried out, 
they are better than ours—but it is due to the people 
of South Carolina and to ourselves that there should 
be on this question, no mistake about our position.— 
For many reasons we shall support the democratic 


candidates for president and vice president—but any 


hope of a modification of the tariff resulting from 
their success, is not among those reasons. For this 
opinion we have presented above, but part of the 
argument—the rest will be forthcoming. We will 
make a clean breast of it. 

The same paper of the 2d inst contains a commit. 
cation froma talented corespondent that speaks by 
no less authority, to the following effect. 

Is rue Strate Piepcep. To this very important 
question, | addressed myself a few days sinee, when 
! brought to the immediate notice of the public, the 
official declarations of the leaders of the state, from 
the year 1841, to the present time. And ifany 
one can doubt, after reading the extracts there col- 
lected, that the state of South Carolina has been 
pledged over and over to the most decided resistance 
to the enforcement of the present tariffsystem, I shall 
be glad to admire one man who stands beyond the 
reach of conviction. Itisnot for me to discuss whe- 
ther these official declarations were made eithér 
wisely or well. It may have been expected that the 
solemn and deliberate warning then given to the peo- 
ple of the United States, would not have been dis- 
regarded. That actuated by generous considerations, 
and truly anxious to preserve the harmony, by which 
alone purity and permanency of our government 
can be maintained, they would have examined, and 
doing, so, would have admitted the grievances under 
which we Jabor. But unfortunately this has not 
been the result. All the remonstrances, and all the 
arguments we have prepared, have been more than 
useless. They have failen upon careless ears, and the 
solemn warning so repeatedly given, that we could 
not quietly submit to such gross and unconstitutional 
oppression, has been treated with the indifference 
that is extended towards petulant children. Thus 
then do we stand. Oppressed by the exactions of the 
federal government and ground down by the opera- 
lion ofa system, unjust and unconstitutional, and 
after having addressed petition and remonstrance on 
the subject, until our patience is exhausted, and our 
dignily compromised, what remedy, what resource 
have we Icft, except that which we have warned the 
people of the United States, would be attempted and 
enforced: The interposition of the soverign authority 
of the state, to prevent the enforcement of this system 
within her borders! ‘True itis, that the remedy pro- 
posed, is one involving the most important consequen- 
ces. True itis, that the destinies of individuals and 
communiuies are mixed upin the issue that it will 
present. But in the political as m the human system, 
severe ases call for the most powertul remedies. 
If it be true that corruption stalks this our land— 
that its high offices belong to the most successful po- 
litical tricksters—that to appease the appetite of their 
constituents, they exlubit the most wanton and reck- 
Jess contempt of the most sacred rights of their fellow- 
men aad countrymen—if the charter of our freedom 
be a “rope of sand,” and the protection it was in- 
tended to afford the several states against the undue 
exercise of the powers granted to the general gov- 
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,ernment, be perverted, and that which was a_ shield 
converted into a sword; if our rights under that in- 
'strument are trampled under foot, our remonstrances 
disregarded, our appeals to the terms of origial 
;compact “Jaughed to scorn’’—if with great national 
advantages, and the means in our possession of great 
national wealth, we are an impoverished and degrad- 
‘ed people; if every year by the constant exercise of 
the system of unconstitutional taxation, and the 
growing aggression upon rights of property, we 
have no prospect of relief, we are compelled to con- 
'template the period when we shall have been forced 
| down to the lowest round on the ladder, and stripped 
‘of even the power to resist; if this be our condition, 
and the prospect indicate this to be our fate, can 
there be any remedy too powerful for this dreadful 
state of things?—is there any mode of relief to which 
the heart of him who loves his country, will not at 
once be turned? Will it be said that this pledge we 
have given ought not to be redeemed? 

| True it is that in making this pledge the state of 
South Carolina expressed a hope that a returning 
sense of justice in congress, and the influence of the 
principles professed by-the demoeratic party, would 
of themselves work for her, that reform in the public 
councils which she so much desired. Has that hope 
been realized—is it futile—is there a prospect that 
\it ever will be realized since the passage of the 
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not now satisfied that neither congress or the | nest man, in the broadest 
eratie party will give us relief! If we are not 
to have?! satist then I should like to know what further evi- 
yy ademocratic congress it wa lenee is wanted? Tetus not deceive ourselves. Not 

thareliaf weeesth ee ek 
‘s the relief weseek been refused, but our right 


BRUTUS. 


tariff law-of of 1842, the democratic party wielded a{ Are we 
large majority’ inthe house of representatives: If; dem: 


' 
4 A i ¢} he 1 Oty nape ‘ ] ! 
any porlioh o1 tire Linited States w as enititied 


sense of that elorious phrase, 
for her president, here’ is the manThat will exactly 
suit her, : 

An integrity:and uprightnessof cha: 


, , . Aw. Q 
we know Vir.‘ 


ils grievances heard | 


acter, such as 
y possesses, will very generally be 
found united with great foree of will, and high mora] 
courage. That Mr. Clay is a man of undoubted per- 
== ; sonal bravery, no one doubts; and, although this is an 


POLITICAL—PRESIDENTIAL. endowment of great value in every circumstance of 


5 


this state, For in the hour of danger she had dung) Ons 
herseli in the very heat of the battle, and careless of | to be relieved has been denied! 
the spoils ofa triumph, had freely shared all the ca 
lamities of a defeat. That tariff law of 1842 was an | ~ 
act of a whig congress, but was the monstrous wrong | 


then committed, relieved by the democratic party | 

















obtaini:.g power in that body? Not so. Although the 
most repeated efforts were made, every possible 
mode attempted to induce the democratic members 
to redeem their promise given to the south, yet all 
were unheard. With power in its hand, the party 
has distinctly and decidedly avowed its determina- 
tion to uphold and fasten on us this odious system.— 
Where then is the hope of a returning sense of jus- 
tice in congress? Upon what ‘fact—upon what 
ground that can be made intelligible, or that any man 
will candidly urge, can the most sanguine among us 
say that he expects from the congress of the United 


States a decision different from that already given?— | 
Or is the prospect lightened by the vote given upon | 


the question of the annexation of Texas, or the dis- 
cussion and the vote upon the question of the recep- 
tion of abolition petitions. No, we cannot and should 
not disguise it. Nothing in the political horizon re- 
Jieves the dark and portentous clouds which hang 
around, and exclude the faintest ray of hope for us 
from these sources. Ifin the virtue, the firmness, 
and devotion of our own people, we cannot find help, 


then has the sun of our political greatness, aye and_ 


of our political existence set forever, and the long and 
dark night of unresisting servitude, is all that life has 
for us in store. 

The course of events too, seems almost ordained to 
remove from us even the poor consolation of a doubt 
upon this question. Has any one read the letter of 
Mr. Polk without feeling that when our own candi 
date for the presidency was obliged to modify his 
opinions upon the tariff system, there was no longer 
hope for us? Does not this tellus in language too 
plain to be mistaken that the sceptre has passed from 
us? That the influence ofthe northern democracy is 
too potential to be resisted, and worse than all, that 
although the resolutions of the Baltimore convention 
appear to be a correct exposition of our principles, 
yet in fact they are notso. That these resolutions at 
the north embrace the principle of protection—and 
at the south exclude it. Would Mr. Polk have re- 
ceded from the position, he so long and gallantly 
maintained, unless he felt that he was forced to make 
the sacrifice, to the majority of his own party and 
that majority existing in that portion of the Union 
from which we have suffered so much? 

And scarce have thinking men recovered from the 
astonishment into whieh they were thrown by this 
startling announcement, when the “confidential” let- 
ter of Mr. Bryant and others is brought to light. The 
letter of Mr. Polk removed from us any hope on the 
question of the tarifl, Mr. Bryant and his associates 
deprive us of the last plank, when they disclaim and 
repudiate the action of the Baltimore convention 
upon the question of the annexation of Texas. | 
need not refer to the resolution adopted by the Bal- 
timore convention upon the question of annexation. 
Jt was not what we wanted—it was not what we ex- 
pected. It affirmed littlhh—very little. But stiil it 
was something. And willing to receive anything, 
anxious to be allowed to consider even the Iuixe- 
warmth of our friends as active sympathy, we took it 
as it was, and prepared and are still prepared to take 
part in the presidential contest. But no longer have 
we arighttosay thatin this contest, even if we 
could succeed, we establish the principles for which 
we contend. That portion of the northern democra- 
cy with which Mr. Bryant acts, and | fear that it is 
and will be the larger portion, have given timely 


notice that they do not hold a common feeling with’ 


us upon this question. They repudiate the opinion 
of the Baltimore convention, and have absolved them- 
selves from all obligation upon this question to be 
bound by its expositions. These are the two great 
questions with us. All others we consider secondary 

These with us are the test questions, and upon thie: 

] fear it is too plain that we differ with democrats of 
the north, as much as we do with the whigs. I will 
not ask for what are we fighting, but | will ask, for 


, 
what are we hoping? 


It would be a gross wrong to the distinguished pub- 
lic men in our state for us to believe, that these 
pledges of which Ihave spoken were given idly. They 
never were intended as sophomoric exhibitions. | 
They came from men high in authority, and were | 
deliberately debated, and adopted by the combined | 
wisdom of the state, assembled in her legislative halls | 
These declarations were solemnly made,and indica- | 
ted the action of the state, in the event that no relief | 
was extended by congress and the democratic party. | 


every man’s life, it is not just what we mean now, 
and is, besides, an almost universal trait in the Ame- 
rican character. But that lofty self-reliance—that 
PRESIDENT. noble strength of character—that intrepid pursuit of 

We are very strongly impressed with the convic-| what one resolves to accomplish—that power over 
tion that the personal character of a ruler is more | circumstances and over other men—that mental and 
important and influential for good or evil than seems | moral capacity which enables a man to bear down 
_to be aHowed by the parties, or even the people, in| with all his force against all obstacles—that instinct 
It is not high talents, nor great attain- | of triumph in all thaf one resolves to effect; this is 


our day. 
| ments, nor good intentions, nor immense experience, | the trait to which we allude, and this trait Mr. Clay 
possesses in a very high degree. No man ever knows 


THE PERSONAL ENDOWMENTS OF HENRY CLAY—AS 





_nor even great services, that will make it safe to en- 
trust men with new and vast powers; the man must| beforehand what le can accomplish; and, for this 
be personally fit for the place, or he never can ac-| very reason, men of feeble wills always accomplish 
quit himself with high success in it. Whoever will less than they might. Ina country like ours, in an 
take the pains to study the personal characters of | age like this, in an office jike that of the presidency, 
the men, who have been heretofore presidents of the | it is impossible to conjecture what issues might de- 
| United States, or, indeed, chief executive officers of pend upon the single qnestion—-what is the force of 
|uny state, community, or association at any time ex- | wi]l—what is the moral courage of the president? We 
isting among men, will be far better qualified to | have just conversed with a distinguished gentleman, 
comprehend the causes of that success or failure, | who was on the continent of Kurope when General 
prosperity or decay, which may have resulted trom | Jackson made. his terrible onslaught on the king of 
their labors, than he can in any other way. Nothing,!| the French, some eight or ten years ago; and, al- 
for example, seems to us more obvious than that the | though the gentleman of whom we speak was never 
whole history of the rise, progress, disorganization, | a partizan of the General, he says that the effects of 
and threatened overthrow of the present locofoco | the old chieftain’s conduct on that occasion penetrat- 
party throughout the U. States, may be clearly exhi- , ed to the very centre of Europe, and inspired a kind 
| bited from a candid study of the personal characters | of awe in men who had before considered our coun- 
“of General Jackson and Mr. Van Buren. And who try a fourth-rate power. Mr. Clay, with a far greater 
has the smallest doubt, that, if Col. Benton had been|reach and compass of mind, with infinitely better 
president for the last two years, instead of Mr. Ty- | guarantees for the right exercise of this great facul- 
ler, an utterly different condition of things would ty, possesses it in as high a degree as General Jack- 
have existed, even allowing that both of them had son himself was ever supposed by his warmest ad- 
held the very same general principles! Or who can-| mirers to possess it. On one oceasicn, when the 
not see, that, if Mr. Tyler had been a man of any tenth legion reeled and faltered before the fierce 
fixed views, or any settled aims, or any resolute faith, barbarians of Gaul, Julius Cassar raved and tore his 
if he had been steadily anything no matter what, hair like a madman. No man ever saw Henry Clay 
things would have gone with him and the country quail. 
after another fashion? Supposing these suggestions! een observers of human nature are aware that 
to have any weight, is it not rather remarkable that 4)) brave men are inclined to be generous, and are 
the friends of Mr. Clay should have taken so little very rarely stained with the meaner passions, such 
pains to hold up, with distinctness, before the public as cruelty, malice, revenge, and the like. In the 
view those individual and personal traits of charac- game manner, men of great force of character and 
ter, which as it seems to us, fit him pre-eminently of profound convictions, instead of being impracti- 
fora great president, and which so remarkably distin- cable men,as the phrase goes, are cenerally the 
guish him as aman? Statesman, orator, genius, even his easiest of all men, for those 
enemies admit thatthe is. But is he fit to be president? principles are right, to get along with. Indeed, such 
We think, tio mheng 12 Ai pay reasons steams men often teens as if they fiad two souls; one all 
we strongly believe, thousands of American citizens ce 3 rer. and the other all ventleness 3 
would immediately see the full force and bearing of, ee pgp rslbre tied “bi ‘ ¥ Be Bete 9 
if they were brought home to them, whether mere wil} and such deep convictions as Mr. Clay has shown 
politicians and party men would or not. , 








whose intentions and 


‘himselfto possess, should have been the very man to 
We say, then, and we appeal to every man who step forward and compromise, to general satisfac- 
ever knew Henry Clay personally, that he is a man tion, the two great questions, (the Missouri question, 
perfectly to be relied on. He is an honest man; he and the tariff.) which, in_ his Cas most endan- 
is a fair dealing man; he is a true man; he is a man gered the confederacy? The reasons are obvious.— 
who believes in his own principles, who follows his The man is generous and wise as well as firm and 
own’ convictions, who avows his sentiments and acts full of conviction. And, if we have any desire to 
on them, who never deserted a friend, who wasnever win a reputation for political forecast, we ynhesie 
deterred from his purpose, who was never seduced tatingly risk all upon tris prediction—that, if Henry 
from what he undertook to do. He is a man of faith Clay is elected president, he will pursue a line of 
—-in the Jargest sense of that word. No man has conduct so full of generous and noble and conside- 
ever heen more severely tried in public life in this rate forbearance. and so thoroughly patriotic and 
country than Mr. Clay has been; and no man ever American, that the best of his opponents will be- 
exhibited a more sublime manhood in all his great come his friends, and the mean and vile amongst his 
and repeated exhibitions of this noblest of all quali- present partisans willtorsake him. If Mr, Clay is 
ties in a public man—trustworthiness. There is not elected president, his administration will be an era, 
on earth a single individual who knows Henry Clay, a great era, and our children will recall it for ages. 
that will not admit, that, if he should be elected pre- Mean men will be driven away, rogues and cheats 
sident of the United States, he will just set himself and hangers on will disappear from the public offices; 
with earnestness and zeal to administer the govern- honest men, men with hearts in the right place, ca- 
iment according to his long avowed and deliberate pable men, diligent men, true men, will once more 
convictions of right. He will do his best, he will do be in power; and never, since the days of Washing- 
it thoroughly, he will do it upon the settled princi- ton, was there an administration so thoroughly of 
ples of his life. He could no more do otherwise the country and for the country as this man’s will be. 
than General Jackson could run away from a baltle- His personal endowments insure this; and if America 
field, or Mr. Tyler could be true to himself or to wishes to see her best sons united once more in a 
any body else. “It is very important to observe that} noble race of patriotic glory, and all minor ques- 
men of this stamp, are, by the very constitution of | tions merged as far as possible in the great question 
their being, incorruptible; directness of purpose and | of her own advancementand renown, this is the man 
devotion to one’s own convictions are absolutely in- to accomplish her hopes. 
compatible with that feebleness of character which) In our opinion, the most remarkable mental en- 
lies at the bottom of the ruin of so many public |dowment of Mr. Clay is one that we do not remem- 
men. What an immense proportion of our party | ber ever to have seen ase! ibed to him in print—it is 
leaders are alike destitute of fixed faith in anything, his common sense. He is the most sagacious public 
and of fixed honesty and force to execute anything | man this country has produced, except Benjamin 
that is of questionable party favor. Not so with! Franklin. His knowledge of affairs seems rather 
Henry Clay; let him be right or let him be wrong, |intuitive than the result of experience. We have 
let his opinions be admired or let them be denounced, | heard him deliver some of his greatest speechw we 
one thing is certain—the nation may rely on him, | have read them all. [is fame as an erator is world- 
that he is what he says he is, and that he will do/ wide; but what is the oratory of those great discour- 
what he says he will do. If America wants an ho-° ses? No flowers of rheteric adorn them. No yast 
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fund of acquired erudition. Mr. Clay hardly ever | south, by its adoption, were placed in no worse situ: ) he owed to the country, to aid, by his counsels, him 
yotes from books. No elaborate argumentations. | ation than before, and, in many respects, much bet-| whom he had assisted to place in power. He cer- 
What then? The grandeur of an intellect that seems | ter. Nothing of an unkind or uncharitable chorac-| tainly relinquished for the department of state, a 
to perceive truth intuitively, united to a pathos fer-| ter is attributable, therefore, to the censtitution, to position in the house of representatives, far more 
yent as that of Demosthenes. This is the man—full | those who framed, or to those who adopted it. ; {n- _desivable, and of more influence and authority, which 
of spirit—full of sense. We have listened to all our | terests were contemplated and protected, in which | was much better adapted to the peculiar and trans- 
great public men. If we wanted a grammartan in | our black population participated, and of which they | cendant vein of his signal ability for distinction ina 
the ancient sense of the word, we would take Mr. {are now reaping, slowly but surely, the favorable | popular assembly. 
Calhoun, whose mind seems to have no fixed views of | fruits.’ iH know that this view of the case runs counter to 
truth; if we wanted the clearest demonstration of a In contrasting the relative objects of the friends | the opinions of my old chief (who, if he puts him- 
given proposition, we would have none but Webster, of the Colonization Society and the abolitionists, | self at the head of the annexation movement, will be 
the greatest logician that lives; if we desired the aid | Mr. Frelinghuysen remarks: my chief again,) and to those of many esteemed 
of all that is rich, full, and overwhelming in true “The question is at issue whether immediate eman- ‘friends, with whom [{ was p-oudly and victoriously 
eloquence, Preston is the man; if we needed the clear- cipation shall be conferred upon a class of men inca- | associuted in the stru~gle of 1828 and 29. But they 
est, purest, and most beautiful advocacy of all right | pable of self-government, to the utter destruction of Must pardon me for adhereing to opinions (however 
and noble things, Crittenden is the living model; but | the lives and property of two anda half millions of Valueless) long since entertained and frequently ex- 
if we desire to know the truth, to be taught the right, | white inhabitants; or whether the former shall await | pressed. And now that I have no sort of connexion 
to be kept from delusion, to be set in the way 1M | the march of events, and the progressive influences of with any party in the country, (except on one isolate 
which we ought to walk for our country’s good, and | philanthropy? But it is not two and a half millions | €4 question associated, as I believe, with the best in- 
to be supported in the noble race, then Henry Clay 13! of whites only whose interests and happiness are in- terests of the whole Union and the vital security of 
the true guide; and it is nearly the same, whether the | yo}ved. Eight millions more, north and west of the the south,) | hope I may be allowed, without an im- 
lesson be given from the halls of congress, or from | Potomac, are not only affected by, but distinctly in- Peachment of my own motives, and certainly with 
the shades of Ashland. Call it as you will—wecall | ojyded in the result. "Twenty-four states, five-sixths "0 adhesion, either expressed or implied, to the po- 
it common sense—this man has an intellect, beside | of whose inhabitants are white, and are knit toge- litics of Mr. Clay, to do justice, as far as my humble 
which few that have existed could stand. If Ame- ther by a bond of political union, are threatened by @pinion can afford it, to his public reputation and his 
rica desires her vast interests to be directed by | this rash proposition to be driven back to a state of unsullied personal honor. 
mind capacious of all things, and clear as a beam of | anarchy, commotion, and civil war. The very first | I remain, dear sir, with esteem, very respectfully, 
light, this is the man. act that shall be made in any of the northern states Your ob’t. serv’t., J. HAMILTON. 
The greatest of all active endowments are un- |to carry into effect the plans of those who oppose the | Hon. Joun Wurre, house of representatives. 
doubtedly those which are usually called executive Colonization enterprize Wall probably reswtt tn $8 @- 
powers, the power to control and direct others. This paration of the Union. The political fabric erected, JNDPLAN TRIBES OF THE FAR WEST. 
is the crowning grace of greatness—the power to with so much care, and at the expense of so many ——_-— 
rule. It is conceded on all hands that Mr. Clay made lives and so much treasure, will be prostrated to the | CORRESPONDENCE OF THE JOURNAL OF COMMERCE. 
the best speuker that ever presided in the lower | dust. The institutions under which we have become | St. Lowis, (Mo.) July 9, 1844. 
house of congress. He has been on all occasions, a great and happy people will become subverted,, In giving the following brief sketches from the 
for nearly half a century, wholly invincible, whene- and disaffection and hostility assume their place.” —_| valuable reports of major Harvey, superintendent of 
ver he was called to act on any theatre wHere he ‘‘But there is a vantage ground, where benevo- [Indian affairs, I shall confine myself, with as much 
could hold personal intereourse with all the other lence may expand in her broadest desires; and the conciseness as possible, to the state of the Indians in 
actors. At the bar, in his county, in his district, in |Colonization Society presents it. Here the south and respect to their progress and prospect of improve- 
both houses of congress—wno was ever with him the north meet in kindred sympathy and cordial co- ment in education, agriculture, and mechanic arts, 
habitually that did not feel the power of his bewitch- operation. We have seen with what liberality most the never-failing handmaids of civilization; at the 
ing influence, or fallin open combat before his ir- of the southern states contribute to the treasury of same time noticing their social and moral relations, 
resistible might? Many of the ablest men of his age | the society. It is an unfounded aspersion to ascribe where alluded to by the superintendent. It is only 
have struggled toe to toe against him on every thea- their patronage to the sordid calculations of avarice, by the advancement made in these respects by the 
tre where he has ever acted: which one of them ail | and the design of more firmly riveting the chains of Indians in the Far West that any judgment can be 
failed to be overmastered? Many of the noblest spi- Slavery. To repel this ungracious imputation upon formed as to their present state of civilization. 
rits this country has produced have lived on terms a generous people, we need only learn the fact that The superintendent considers the missionary ef- 
of constant and friendly intercourse with him; and the great majority of the colonists are emancipated forts made by the different denominations to teach 
which one of them ever exerted over Mr. Clay a. Slaves, liberated by southern owners. Some have them their moral duties and the arts of social life as 
thousandth part of the influence that Mr. Clay did been guilty of great injustice in the feelingsthey have highly praiseworthy and successful. He says the 
over him? Who ever suspected him of being led by cherished towards the south, and have declaimed agents could do little for the improve nent of the In- 
other men? No, this is a man born to direct—not to against slavery as ifreally all Christian feeling, prin- dians, were it not for the co-operation of missionary 
be himself guided by other minds; and, whoever sees | ciple, and duty ranged on the north of the Delaware. schools, &e. 
him president will see such a president as never was | There was-never a greater or more humiliating mis-, He regards manual labor schools, with workshops 
before or since Washington, [ Louisville Jour. take.” and farms, in which to employ a portion of the time 
ee — of the scholars, as decidedly the most successful. The 
MR. FRELINGHUYSEN AND ABOLITION. |GEN. J. HAMILTON AND THE CHARGE OF BARGAIN AND Indians thus become acquainted with the arts of hus- 
We are glad of an opportunity, says the National | SALE. bandry and the method of producing their own tools, 
Intelligencer, of correcting erroneous statements} The following letter, in reply to one from the Hon. as well as the means of manufacturing more suitable 
which have been made by some, and satisfying doubts | John White to General James Hamilton, is extract- | clothing for themselves, while the instruction of the 
which have been expressed by others, as to the opi- ed from Mr. White’s recext speech on the charge of | mind in English literature and arithmetic is not ne- 
nions of Mr. Frelinghuysen on the subject of the | ‘‘Bargain and Sale.” glected. In this way they become better prepared 
power of the general government, and the rights of | Osuichee Bend, Russell county, Ala., May 26, 1844. to sustain themselves in the settled modes of civiliz- 
the states, over the relation of slavery as it exists Dear sir: I have had the honor to receive your ed life, while the farm and workshops, kept up in con- 
in several states of this Union. We doso by pre- favor of the 17th inst. There is nothing in the na-! nexion with the schools, afford examples for the imita- 
senting to our readers the subjoined extracts ture of your communication which requires an apolo- tion to the growing up Indians who may visit them. 
from an article published by Mr. Frelinghuysen in’ gy for your addressing me. | He says polygamy is every where diminishing.— 
the year 1834, under his own name, in the ‘‘Literary | If I had in my possession such a letter from Ge- That families among many tribes exhibit a high de- 
and Theological Review,” which appears to have (neral Jackson, as has been most erroneously suppos- gree of fidelity and social virtue as can any where be 
been written in defence of the Colonization Society ed, I should, under his very emphatic card of the 3d found in civilized life. He also says the great bane of 
against the hostility of political. abolitionists: inst. in the Nashville Union, have felt myself releas- the Indian, (ardent spirit) is diminishing im its use 
“It is universally agreed,’ says Mr. Frelinghuy- | ed from all reserve as to its publication. You will among them, and, could its introduction by the whites 
sen, ‘that, by the principles of our confederation, have perceived ere this reaches you, from my reply be entirely and perfectly prohibited, there would be 
the internal concerns of each state are left to its own | to that gentleman, that he never in the confidence no further trouble in carrying forward the benevo- 
exclusive cognizance and regulation, and the federal | which once subsisted between us, transmitted me Jent and humane desires of the government to civi- 
government of the United States cannot lawfully | such a paper. lize them. He very emphatically remarks: ‘It is 
legislate on the subject of slavery, as it exists in the| Indeed, I have very frequently heard him express not the whites who require protection against the 
several states. Prior tothe adoption of the federal | opinions altogether at variance with the alledged re- Indians, but it is the Indians who require protection 
constitution, the thirteen states were separate and |traction. His belief, and that generally of the party against the whites.” He has visited all the missiona- 
independent governments. There was no political | to which I was then attached, I did notshare, in re- ry establishments, except those of the Presbyterians, 
bond to which was given, by concession, the power | ference to.the charge of “bargain and corruption,” among the Sacs and Foxes, which he was prevented 
of control. The state of Massachusetts, for instance, | which, in 1825, was so freely preferred against Mr. from doing this spring in consequence of bad whe- 
possessed no more right to interfere with the rela-'|Clay and Mr. Adams, and which constituted the ther and high water. He designs to pay them a visit 
tions of master and slave in Carolina than it had to | electioneering staple of our party, curing the four at the earlrest opportunity. He intends to make visits 
interfere with the relations of prince and serf in| years’? war which ended in our triumph in 1829. and inquire into the condition of all the tribes bien- 
Russia. When the constitution was framed no such| It would, in my humble opinion, have been an act nially. He thinks the superintendent, in directing a 
right was acquired or could be obtained; and a sub-| of supererrogation on the part of Mr. Clay, to have general police to be adopted and enforced by the va- 
sequent provision was engrafted, which was merely | made a bargain for what, by the force and gravity of rious agents and sub-agents, should travel among the 
declaratory of the necessary intendment of the in-| political causes and geographical considerations, was [ndians, learn their habits and wants, meet them fre- 
strument, that all ‘powers not delegated to the United | evitable without either his crime or his participa- quently in council, and impart to them such adyice 
States by the constitution, nor prohibited by it to the | tion—an offer of a seat in Mr. Adams’ cabinet. In and encouragement as their dispositions and condition 
States, are reserved to tie states respectively, or to} accepting it, Lhave always understood he acted in, may seem to require: should listen to their grievances, 
the people.” The precise extent of these reserved | conformity with the advice of some of the most /- and to counsel them to peace among themselves and 
rights has, in many particulars, been the subject of | fuential supporters of Mr. Crawford, whose frifids towards the whites, and constantly impress upon their 
grave debate; but that they include the rights of in-| then occupied a position of neutrality between the minds the importance of education, morality and so- 
terfering in the relations of master and siave, no one | two great parties of Gen. Jackson and Mr. Adams, bricty, industry, and the pursuits of civilized life,— 
has the hard:hood to pretend. Such terms as the }although they soon after, it is true, became bellige- This is the true poticy, and major Harvey, above all 
states-respectively chose to insist upon must necessa- | rents on our side. I sincerely believe that Mr. Ciay’s other men f ever Knew, is just the man to carry it 
ry have been acceded to, or the whole compact re- | acceptance of the olfice that subjected him to such out. He seems to combine every qualification for 
main inoperative, and at all events the slaves of the | obloquy, was the result of a sense of the duty which such atask, Ile is highly intelligent, and by nature 
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kind, obliging, and humane in his disposition, since- 
rely altached to the work before him, possessing 
great patience, perseverance, and calmness in its 
execution. The plan of operations he has, as above 
stated, sketched out for himself, he having first sug- 
gested it, as one best suited to advance the benevo- 
lent intentions of government to civilize and to Chris- 
tianize the long neglected and much abused red man. 
The missionary stations which he found most suc- 


cessful as far as he went were those of the Methodists; 


and Roman Catholics. The first among the Shaw- 
nees, the latter among the Pattawatamies. He says 
the Methodist mission have improvements and own 
property to the amount of $30,000. Their buildings 
are all good, and erected with brick of their own 
manufacture. 
tensive, and im excellent condition. They have a 
large flour mill with two pairs of stones. And if 
they had sufficient means, or cloth for bolting it, he 
thinks their mill capable of producing from 60 to 68 
barrels of flour in 24 hours! 1 have in each case 
riven the date, showing at what time the major was 
present among each tribe, or at each settlement of 


Indians, and have stated the result of his observa-. 


tions nearly in his own words. 
May 27, 1844. 
OSAGES. 
country and plenty of timber. ‘They seem impress- 
ed with the necessity of commencing farming opera- 
tions, as the buffalo are becoming scarce. ‘his 
tribe number about 5,000, and are remarkably fine 
looking Indians, being tall and’atnletic in appearance, 
I was amused and interested in a visit paid by some 


half a dozen of them to the superintendent, while (| 
One squaw was among the num-| 


was in St. Louis. 
ber. They looked emaciated, and were nearly naked; 
which surprised Mr. Harvey, as he said their tribe 
were generally in comfortable circumstances, en- 
joying fine health and spirits. Thev were accompa- 


nied by the interpreter, whom they metin St. Louis, | 


and major Choteau, who soon explained the cause of 
their pitiful plight. It seems that some white men 
hud been to their nation, and decoyed them off ona 
journey to Baltimore and New York, under the most 
extravagant promises; telling the Indians that they 
would send them al! back splendidly clothed, and 
mounted on horses, if they would but accompany 
them. and show themselves to the whites, and have 
their national dances before them. ‘These whites, 
with motives of cupidity, succeeding in getting these 
simple creatures to accompany them. Among them 
was achief of middle age, with his wife, who left a 
boy 8 years old at home, indisposed. He said he was 
poor, and the promises of the white men to make him 
rich had induced him to follow them, While he had 
gone his poor boy had died, and he and his wife had 
returned bereft of every thing. Tears started in both 
their eyes as the tall chief stood erect before the su- 
perintendent, whom he called father, and, raising his 
brawny naked arms in sirong gesticulations, depict- 
ed to him their sufferings. ‘The major replied to 
him in soothing and consoling language, and depre- 
cated the conduct of the white men who had so gross- 
ly cheated and imposed upon them. Such conduct was 
against the express authority of the superintendent. 
He had sent circulars to all the agents to prevent the 
Indians leaving the nation to travel with while men, 


They havea fine farming and grazing: 
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interpreter then replied—‘Yes, he is dead.’? Where- 
upon he and his wife immediately stripped the upper 
part of their bodies, and tore all the ornaments from 
their ears, breast and noses. And the interpreter 
remarked “that if they were not in the city, they 
would keep up an incessant how! or wail, and if in 
| their nation they would probably continne to wail or 
moan until the chief had killed an enemy, perhaps a 
'Fawnee. Their forlorn appearance excited a deep 
feeling of sympathy; the squaw, who looked young 
| and handsome, was dreadfully emaciated, and refus- 
/ed to eat any thing whatever. Comment on the con- 
duct of such white men as ‘‘the Indian show masters” 
| is useless. 
“Weas anp PEANKIWAS. 





They have a delightful 


Their farms and workshops are ex-| country, good prarie Jand, and plenty of timber, lying 


/high and healthy, yet many of them live in the bot- 
/ toms contiguous to the Missouri, and here they are 
sickly. They are still portions of them at least, sub- 
ject to intemperance, though they are advancing in 
agricultural industry. They raise corn enough to 
support them; have comfortable houses, and conve- 
nient out-houses; their stock of horned cattle, ponies, 
and hogs is excellent. They express much anxiety 


_to have schools in the nation; are opposed to sending 
| their children away to be educated; advised them to | 
set apart a portion of their annuity for the support of | 


manual labor schools; Old Agency recommended as 
a suitable site for such a school. 


With the exception of a few families on Red River, 
the Peankiwas would co-operate with the Weas in 
the establishment of schools, or at least in sending 
their children to them. 

May ith, 1844. 

Prorta AND Kaskaskia INviAN SerTLemMEents.— 
They adjoin the Jands of the former. Met them in 
council; only twenty ofthe United nation. They age 
fast melting away. When they eame to this Indian 
country, a few years ago, they numbered five hun- 
dred; they are now reduced to one huudred souls!— 
They are dispirited; lament deeply their poverty.— 
They have great difficulty in procuring agricultural 


implements, having to go fifty miles to a blacksmith’s 


shop. They have a beautiful and valuable country, 
embodying prairie and timber land. Its to be re- 
gretted that they cannot dispose of their country, and 
remove to the Weas, who are wil'ing to receive them 
and furmish them witn Jand. Whatuse is twelve 
miles square to 150 poor dispirited Indians, rapidly 
decreasing in numbers? Ought not government to do 
something for them? A Rev. Mr. Sheller has been 
living among them as a missionary of the Methodist 
_Episcopal church, who also officiated as missionary, 
| with success among the Weas. They have good 
stocks of horned cattle, horses and hogs. They com- 
plain that the Pottawatamies steal their stock from 
them. 
| May 19th, 1844. 
| Porrawaramtges. Owing to high water, &c. was 
able to see but few of them. ‘They intend to hold a 
grand council in a few days. I hastened on to the 
Osages to be present at their council. ‘The Potta- 


watamies postponed their council till my return.— | 


The object of the council was to bring about an un- 
derstauding of their various bands. ‘This, however 
desirable. is scarcely at present to be hoped for.— 
Some of their principal men accompanied me to the 


for shows among the whiles, which was always at-| 
tended with bad consequences. He should recom- | 
mend congress to pass a Jaw to prevent while people | 


Osages to look after stolen horses. Recommended 
them by all means to stop pillaging from each other. 
The St. Joseph band of Pottawatamies indulge in in- 


from decoying any Indians for such purposes, and to 
punish the oflenders. 
stay in their nation, attend to their farms, raise pro- 
visions for the support of their families, send their 


children to school, and avoid idleness and bad white 


men, 

One of their party, a fine looking young man, was 
quite ill. The major had him placed under the care 
of a physician, and provided the others with comfor- 
table quarters. 

It seems some avaricious white men had decoyed 
these Indians on a travelling exhibition. They show-} 
ed them and made them dance at various small towns, | 
but so far from dividing any thing with them they kept 
the whole of the proceeds. And when they reached 
Lexington, Kentucky, these precious white men, 
taking one squaw and two men, pushed on, leaving 
six or eight of these poor creatures behind, destitute | 
of money and clothing; they having worn out the 
garments with which they were clad when they left| 
home. A few benevolent citizens in Kentucky, 
moved with compassion for their situation, made up 
a small purse to enable them to reach St. Louis, 
where they appeared in the plight we bave stated. 
As soon as the old chief landed, he happened to meet 
the Osage interpreter. Says he, “ls my child dead?” 
The interpreter, who knew the boy had died during | 
his parents’ absence, answered evasively, fearing the | 
consequences: **You know wither he is dead,”’ ex 
claimed the Indian, and I wish you totell me.” The 


He advised them to go home, | 


} same age in any socicty. 


ltemperance. 
Osage River, May 28, 1844. 


Fine Indian settlements composed of different bands | 


of the Wabash, and a considerable portion of the St. 
Joseph band. ‘They are advancing rapidly in civili- 


_zation. Many have good houses, others are building. 
Since their mill has been finished, | have no doubt | 


They | 


their improvements will advance rapidly. 
are decidedly sober. Much praise is due to the Rev. 
Mr. Hocker, of the Catholic Church, for their im- 
provement. He settled a place with a few sober In- 
dians, who separated from their intemperate friends. 
Their number incresed by emigration. 
kind of mounted light horse company, whose duty it 


is, whenever they hear of any liquor being introduc- | 


ed into the nation, to proceed at once to the spot and 
destroy it. I attended worship morning and evening. 


Mr. H. addressed them in their native language. He | 


seems to be a man of great zeal and humble piety; is | 


very industrious; is father, friend, physician—indeed, 
every thing to the Indians. 

The Female School is under the charge of five Sis 
ters of Charity, of the Society of “Sacred Heart,” 
who have sixty scholars under their control, and who 
are making rapid advances in education, considering 
the circumstances of their irregular attendance the 
most of them being what is termed day scholars.— 
Their needle work would do credit to girls of the 
Chey desire to have a Ma- 


Recommended a stop to be put to it. | 


|ing ina populous neighborhood. 
iteach, and 


They keep a} 





nual Labor School, in order that, by their own tn 





dustry, they may make themselves as independent of 
the white people as possible. Much good promises 
to be done by this mission. The Indians are increas. 
ing some in population. Again visited the school of 
the “ Five Sisters,” examined a quantity of needle 
work, both fancy and useful. Found it neat and 
beautiful, such as would have done honor to girls of 
the same age in the highest walks of civilization — 
The vests, shirts, stockings, and other wearing ap- 
parel for each sect produced by them were all good 
and well made. The cloth spun and wove by them 
was also of good quality. They sing in four dif. 
ferent languages, viz: Enghsh, native, French, and 
Latin. These lady teachers are much cramped for 
room. Some additional aid would enable them to 
extend the sphere of their operations at Sugar Creek, 
the place of their location. The simple fact of teach- 
ing the girls to make common wearing apparel is 
setting a good example, by which many Indians may 
be led to dispense with their present uncouth mode 
of dressing, and, by the adoption of a new mode of 
clothing, advance more rapidly in civilization. 

The following ts a copy of an address of an Indian 
school girl to the superintendent: 


Most respected sir: We feel indeed happy to seo 
you, having condescended to pay usa visit in this 
/poor dwelling. We rejoice, and not without reason, 
for we are convinced by your honorable presence 
‘that you are at the head of the welfare and pros- 
'perity of your poor children of the Far West. Yes, 
sir, we are unable to express the joy with which our 
hearts are filled when we reflect that we are not 
forgotten, though poor and destitute of all ttre com- 
forts;of life. But what dol say? Father, I should 
have called you, for your appeararice indicates all 
the feelings of a father’s heart. By this we are as- 
sured tiat you will look after us this day with a fa- 
therly eye. You see, dear father, your children 
around you. From their apparel you may perhaps 
judge that at their homes they are provided with all 
the necessaries of life; but if you were to follow 
these my companions to their poor dwellings, you 
would see at once the extreme poverty in which 
they live. Their parents, it is true, are not idle; 
they are sober and industrious people; but the neces- 
sary means are wanting. We hope now for better 
times, and we doubt not that, by your fatherly care, 
if not our fathers and mothers, at least their de- 
scendants, will feel one day happy in the world.— 
But I cannot call your attention to a subject in which 
we poor children are concerned. You see the little 
room; it is the only one we have, and to receive our 
instructors. Here we spin, we knit, we card, we 
sew, we spell, read, and write, and make every ar- 
ticle of dress and apparel. In the other room, or 
kitchen, we make bread and butter, do every kind of 
housework, as circumstances may require. But where 
shall we place our looms? We have them, but a 
room is wanting to weave the necessary clothing our 
fathers and mothers stand in need of. As we have 
no room, please to conclude we have not the means 
of getting one. But we do not despair; we are con- 
fident that a fatherly hand will come to our assistance. 
Ve thank you for your kind visit; we hope it will not 
be the last. To this effect we all will pray; and we 
hope that we may be so happy as to see your life 
prolonged, still many and many years, and to meet 

you one day in the happy mansions of eterna! life. 

MARY RESIS. 

Pottawatamie Creek, Osage River, May 29, 1844. 
The people are extremely anxious in reference to 
the education of their children, especially the St. 
Joseph band, located in this neighborhood. The In- 
dians every where seem opposed to sending their 
i children out of the nation to be educated. The St. 





| Josephs say their friends ought to be allowed to teach 


them in thenation. Great difficulty is felt in getting 
teachers, and especially ladies for female schools, I 
found an gducated lady of full native breed. She and 
her husband were in comfortable circumstances, liv- 
She is willing to 
can commence with fifteen scholars; 
would recommend that she be allowed means to pur- 
chase books and make a beginning as a native teacher. 
She can translate Indian into English with great fa- 
cility. 
Potlawatamie Creek, 
Ovsare River Sub .Igency, May 29, 1844. 

I have met five hundred Indians in couneil. They 
have met for the purpose of consulting about the pro- 
posed union of the different bands, All the Indians 
living on farms and on the bottoms are in a critical 
situation on account of the rising water. The su- 
perintendent every where complains of wet weather 
and high water. Tne Indians say they would farm 
on the prairies if they had oxen and suitable ploughs. 
Had a bond of union prepared and presented for ap- 
proval. After having submitted it to the sanction of 
the department at Washington it will be again sub-, 
mitted to another council. They desire to keep 

. 
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whiskey out of the nation, which can no doubt be 
accomplished by the active co-operation of the 
agents. , : 

Ottawa Settlement, June 1, 1844. 

Six years ago the Ottawas were a dissipated, idle, 
and improvident set of people; now there is but little 
drinking among them. The rev. Mr. Markoe, of the 
Baptist church, has been a missionary among them. 
Many of them have houses, of hewn logs with stone 
chimneys and convenient out-honses. ‘They raise a 
plenty of breadstuffs. They have a good supply of 
eattle, &c. and are getting on remarkably well.— 
They have no smithy or school in the country, but | 
send their children to different schools in the Shawnee | 
pation. 

The industrious habits asd exemplary manners of | 
the missionaries can do much for the improvement of | 
the Indians generally. | 

Shawnee Manual Labor School, 
Shawnee Nulion, Fort Leavenworth agency, June 4, 1844. 

[ visited this school, which is under the care of the | 
Rev. Mr. Baker, of the Baptist Missionary Society. | 
The schoo] at present is small. Unfortunately my | 
visit occurred during a vacation, which had then con- | 
tinued ten days. As Mr. Baker was absent, I could | 
not succeed in learning much about its progress or | 
present stale. 

Fort Leavenworth, June 6, 1844. 

The superintendent here goes into a kind of gene- | 
ral summary. He reiterates the importance of Ma- | 
nual Labor Schools, and the edueation of girls in fe- 
male schools, regretting the difficulty of providing | 
suitable teachers, especially for the girls, who should 
be intelligent white females or natives of the re- 
quisite qualifications. While I was im St. Louis, the 
major told me a Miss H., whose family were of the 
highest respectability, and whose father is a wealthy | 
planter near St. Louis, was very anxious to be em- 
ployed as a teacher, and was willing to proceed to 
the nation for that purpose; but that her father had 
so far opposed her wishes. He thought it possible, 
however, the young lady would receive the con- 
sent of her father to indulge her favorite benevolent 
scheme. 





Kick poo country, June 8, 1844. 

Owing to swollen streams and heavy rains I was 
compelled to remain yesterday at Fort Leavenworth, 
and arrived here to day. Some 80 or 100 Kickapoos 
and Pottawatamies called upon me in a few hours 
after my arrival, comprising several chiefs and many 
of their principal men. I gave them an advisory 
talk, to which they responded, and thanked me for 
my visit. ‘They promised to use their best endea- 
vors to persuade my people upon my advice 
and follow it themselves. ‘The Kickapoos and Pot- 
tawatamies seein io be doing pretty well. They have 
a good deal of stock, and I think make a surplus of 


ft 
4} ry ' 
to act 


grain. I presume, however, they will gradually 
move on the prairies, where the Jand is not subject 
to overflow and is more healthy. They are now us- 


ing but little whiskey; they 


¥ 


however, send but few 
of their children to school. ‘They have a missionary 
among them, the Rev. Mr. Talbot of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, who has a respectable society, and 
who, I hope, is exercising a favorable influence amung 
them. Rh) 
They have a minister of th 
prophet, (Kenexuck), who 
tions. I understand his doc 
his practices are not in accordance with his theories. 
Their mill is in a state of dilapidation, the dam 
having been broken. | instructed major Cummins to 
inquire into the practicability o! repairing it or of re- 


- 


’ 


eir ( 


own, who is called a 
eaches some absurd no- 


moving it toa neighb ring stream, which is probably 


= 


better; at the same time getting the views and wishes | 


tion to it. 


of the Indians in re! 


An island in the Missouri river is claimed by the 
Kickapoos, who have cattle on it. I believe it to be- 
long tothem. ‘The whites also profess to have cate 
tleon the island, and visiting shoot them down as 


they please. I advised the Indians todrive all the cat- 
tle off the island to the highlands, mind them while 
there, and let the whites prove property and take 
them away. I requested major Wharton to send an 
officer with a few men to see that every thing is con- 
ducted properly. | instructed major Cummins to in- 
quire into all the facts connected 
The title to it ought to be legally 


i) 


TY 


Sequences may ensue. ‘This might be done by a suit 
in the United States court for trespass in cutting of 
timber, &c. The Indians must be protected in all 
their legal and just rights. 

The Pottawatamies, living with 
think hard of having their annuities taken from them 
On account of their continuing in the country. They 
are doing very well where they are, and would make 
Sacrifices in returning to their brethren greater than 
to remain and forfeit their annuities. A paper of 


grievances was submitted by the chiefs, and 1s refer- | 


red to the general government. 


rine 18 rather moral; but | 


with the island.— | 
ettled, or fatal con- | 


the Kickapoos, | 


Stockbridge Settlement, June 11,1844. | 

The small tribe of Stockbridges reside within five 
miles of Fort Leavenworth on lands of the Dela- 
wares, being permitted to do so by their courtesy. | 
They have good improvements, and are making ex- | 
cellent farms on the prairies. As may well be ima- | 
gined, they express much anxiety on account of their | 
unsettled condition. They are anxious to know 
when and where they are to be located. From their 
good and industrious habits, it is to be much regret- | 
ted they are not permanently settled on lands of their | 
own. They are pleased with the land where they | 
live. They have a native teacher, but no missionary | 
living among them. Mr. Pratt, of the Baptist) 
Church, gives them regular religious instruction. A} 
Miss Kelly was sent out by the Baptist Missionary | 
Society as a teacher for them; but, owing to the op-| 
position of the Delawares,she had not opened aj 
schoo!. ThisI regret, as she would likely do much | 
good. I hope the Delawares’ objections will be re- 
moved. 





Delaware Nation, June 12, 1844. 

I met the Delawares to-day in council; had a long 
talk with them. They expressed themselves much 
pleased at my visit. They seemed anxious that their 
people should become sober and industrious. 
expressed a good deal of satisfaction at the arrange- 


iments which had been made withthe Shawnee Man- 


tal Labor School for the education of their children, 
This arrangement was to the following eflect: The 
Delawares sold a part of their land, and agreed to 
set apart a liberal share of its proceeds to educate 
their children. They have agreed to give the Shaw- 
nee Manual Labor Institute $2,800 per annum for 
ten years to educate 50 children at a time, viz: 20 
girls and 25 boys. 

The missionaries who were present at tne council 
thought the Delawares manifested a greater dispost- 
tion to encourage education and embrace Chiristiani- 
ty than they had ever witnessed before. 


On my way to Fort Leavenworth [I met several 
chiefs of this tribe conveying a wagon load of chil- 


dren (eleven) on their way to the Shawnee school 


Several of these chiefs had been heretofore opposed 
‘to education. 


J told them in council l was pleased 
at seeing them take so much interest in educating 
their children, and that I would write to their Great 
Father in Washington, giving him an account of 
what [had seen. The Indians seemed much pleas 
ed at any interest manifested in their welfare by the 
officers of the government. 


While in the nation [heard the Delawarés intend- 
ed sending a war party against the Pawnees. | took 
decided ground against it. 1 fear little effort has 
been made by agents to prevent these occasional 
hostile movements onthe part of the Indians. I 
directeu the agents, if possible, in all cases to check 
these warlike dispositions, and, if not able to do 
without, to call upon the United States troops to 
march ugainst the offenders. 


7? 


have amost beautiful and fertile 
country. They are rapidly improving in every res- 
pect. With efficient agents, teachers, and missiona- 
ries, much may bedone for the improvement of the 
Indians; but with agents who are not influenced by 
charity, strict morality, and a correct sense of honor, 
‘it would be hoping against hope to expect improve- 
ment. In my opinion there is no appointment in th 
t 


The Delawares 


Ce 


hands of the government more important and deep!y 
| interesting to thousands, living and unborn, than the 
Indian agent. 


Clymer’s Trading House, 
Osage Sub Agency, May 25, 1841. 
I arrived at this place on the 22d instant in com- 
pany with twenty-five Pottawatamies, who « 
with a view of recovering stolen horses from th 
Osages. It has rained ever since | arrived, except 
one day. The Necosho (a tributary of the Osage 
river) is very high, having overflowed its banks and 
covered the bottoms to a considerable depth, which 
makes the river in most places more than a inile 
wide. The canoes used by the whites have been 
mostly carried off by the flood, Had 1 felt disposes 
to avail myseif of a skin canoe to cross the river in, 
| which the Osages tendered me, the rain would have 
prevented me. 


j 


principal chiefs, called to see me, many of them 
swimming the river. This to an Osage is no incon- 
venience. 


| 1 met them in council, headed by their principal 
chief, ‘* White Hair.” Ltold them | was vissting all 
the Indian nations. My object was to see them i: 
their lodges and in council, to learn from themselves 


the state of their country, that I might be enabled to) 


give their Great Father at Washington a correct ac 
count of them. They expressed great pleasure a 
my visiting them. ‘They complained, however, tha 


' 
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She is now residing at the Baptist mission. | 


They | 


Notwithstanding the rains and high | 
water, a considerable number of Osages, with their) 


|one half of all they produce as a renta or 


‘ 
government had not complied with its promises; that! 
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it had promised them houses, schools, stock, &c.; 
that these things had been given to the Poltawata- 
mies, and they were made white people. (The P’s 
were praised ) Itold them their Great Father at 
Washington was anxious to do for them all be kad 
promised; that he would be pleased to see them have 
houses, fields, stgck, schools, &c.; but he was wait- 
ing to give the these things till he was satisfied 
they would make a good use of them. To make 
them houses now, while the buffalo continued plenty, 
i feared would do them no good, and that they would 
be thrown away. A large part of them would still 
continue hunting game, during which their houses, 
left alone, would be in danger of being burnt up, as 
had been frequently the case, by fire in the prairies. 
That when the buffaloes became scarce and it was 
necessary for them to lead a more settled life, and to 
depend apon farming for means of support, instead 
of the chase, which time would soon arrive. as it had 
done with others, they would find their Great Fa- 
ther promptand faithfulin fulfilling all his engage- 


'ments,and ready and willing to attend to all their 


just wants. 

{ introduced the Pottawatamies to them. Told 
them the object of their visit. They acknowledged 
they had many of their horses, and were ready to 
give them up; the high water prevented their seeing 
the horses. They acknowledged they were wrong 
to steal. They were anxious to live on good terms 
with their neighbors. Il told them stealing must be 
abandoned; that if they did not leave it off, I would 
advise their Great Father to stop their annuities. I 
have determined to have a brand made for each 
tribe. And, if agents will carry out instructions, 
there will be no difficulty hereafter about horse- 
stealing. ‘White Hair’s” plan of branding is to place 
his mark over the leit shoulder, which I have ap- 
proved. 

If horse-stealing is not stopped it will lead to fatal 
consequences. A war party against the Pawnees 
had just returned, a few days before my arrival, 
with two scalps. [told them the government would 
not let them war with their neighbors; that { was 
bound by the instructions of the Great Father to 
protect them all; that | would have all who might 
engage in war hereafter arrested and carried to St. 
Louis, to be tried as murderers; and. if found guilty, 
they would be hanged. Houses for millers have 
been built on the Necosho; for what reason [know 
not. Or why houses for millers should be built be- 
fore mills themselves had been erected, was a plan 
of operation I did not understand. 

The last town] slept in the houses consisted of 
mud lodges. I never saw so fine a parcel of boys. 
Their lively, sprightly, and intelligent countenances 
would compare with a lke number of boys in any 
part of the United States. 

The Osages are susceptible of great improvement. 

lL would recommend manual labor schools, upon 
the same plan as the Shawnee school. 

A white man accompanied me from the Pottawa- 
tamies. I found him in the hands of a party of Osa- 
gees, who had hin tied and stripped. ‘They had ga- 
thered around him with switches, and were about to 
give hima sound thrashing for some improper con- 
duct. I had him released and sent off. I directed 
the agent of the Pottawatamies to have him remov- 
ed from the nation. 

Owing to freqent heavy rains and continued high 
waters, the superintendent found it necessary to re- 
turn from this point to St. Louis, wiiere it was my 
good fortune to meet him. I hereby return sincere 
thanks for his kind attentions, and for the interesting 
information he has so obligingly permitted me to ex- 
tract from his reports. He expects to return to his 
tour of inspection among other tribes so soon as the 
country shall be in a condition to enable him to tra- 
vel through it with facility. Would it not be well 
for some agent representing the benevolent societies 
in New York to accompany Major Harvey in these 
paternal visits, and learn more correctly than can 
otherwise be done the real condition and wants o 
the various Indian tribes on our western borders? A 

/new ena is dawnmg upon tue Indians; their chances 
and prospects of civilization are greater now than 
'they have ever been before. It is only necessary to 
follow up the noble work on a proper plan, such as 
is indicated by the philanthropic and prudent super- 
intendent, in order to accomplish great and perma- 
| nent good. 
| [do not wish to draw individual comparisons; but 
how vastis the diflerence between the paternal, hue 
mane, and benevolent conduct of our government at 


' present towards the Indians and that of the British 
|| 


authorities towards the conquered people of India, 
whom they deprive of all titles to land, and demand 

and tax, 
‘at the time putting forth no well arranged 
plan for their education and improvement.” 
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‘Tae U. S. Treasury. Congress at its last session, di- 
rected the secretary of the treasury to publish periodi- 
cally, the amount of public monies of the United States, 
in the several mints and banks where it is deposited sub- 
ject to draft, (after paying all outstanding drafts, and not 
including mouey in hand not reported to the treasury.) 
In pursuance of this order, publication has been made 
accordingly, showing the amount as of the 29th July, to 
be $8,323,000. (Eight millions three hundred and twenty- 
eight thousand dollars!) 

‘The money in hand, not yet reported tu the treasury, 
would increase the amount considerably to beyond ten 
millions of doliars. At the New York custom house, 
for instance, the receipts during the week ending the 3d 
of August, exceeded $600,000. 

Ot this ten millions of dollars, nearly half is deposited 
in the four banks of the city of New York in which the 

overument keep their deposites, viz: ‘The Merchants’ 
Bank, the Commercial Bank, the American Exchange 
Bank, and the Bank of America,each of said banks re- 
ceiving, for one month, in rotation, the whule of the ce- 
posites of that month. This arrangement, which at first 
biush looks fair enough, is fouud by experience to ope- 
rate most grievously upon the business part of that city. 
‘he bank exjoying fer so brief a space, an unnatural in- 
flux, is by its charter, restricted if it would, and by the 
knowledge that tie flow. will cease in a few days, Is ad- 
monished for its own safety, not to do business upon so 
transient a resource. 

The New York Republican says: “During July, over 
$500,000 were thrustinto the Merchants’ Bank, and in 
the last week of that month near $900,000 were drawn 
out, and put into the American Exchange Bank, that in- 
stituuon having complied with the terins of the depart- 
ment. Now the Merchants’ Bank in May had its line 
of discounts fuli, and $700,000 of government funds 
were drawn out and put into the Bank of America, 
which had also its line nearly full and could not use we 
money. $800,000 were then again given the Merchants’ 
Bank in July, to lie idle. Arrangements were then 
made with the American Exchange Bank to receive the 
increasing deposites, that concern not being restrained 
in its luans by law. It also appears that $490,193 re- 
mained locked up and undisturbed at the minis for a 
whule month, and probably longer. This is practically 
the sul-treasury system. ‘The government is paying 6 
per cent. for money on its debts, and has $10,000,000 
iying absolutely idle, which should be earning $500,000 
per annum. This is not the worst evil, however. 
manner in which the funds are located forms a constant 
draft from the regular business 
promotion of speculation.” 

Froin another paper of that city, we get an cxplana- 
tion of the concluding sentence of the above extract. It 


appears that it has been the practice, and a proper one it | 


seems to us, for the banks of New York always to give 
a preference, in discounting, to persous who required 
the money to pay duties to the government. Gonse- 
quently a very large proportion of this five millions of 
dollars effectually locked up from circulation, was taken 
from the vaults of those banks of the city that never 
have deposites from the government, and js placed tn 
banks that cannotuse *, thereby depriving the busi- 
ness community very rapidly of its circulation, and all 
other banks except the deposite banks, of their means 
wherewith to accommodate their customers It is no 
trifle, even for such a community as New York, to ab- 
stract and lock up five millions of dollars,—and before 
January next, it will be vasdy more than that,—of their 
business funds. 


the 3d instant 1,825 bales were shipped at Boston to the 
East Indies. 


Boston. There were 859 arrivals at Boston during 
the month of July—foreign 252, coastwise 563, 


. 4 999 . ’ . 

Puimave.rua. There were 338 arrivals during the 

month of Julv; 42 brigs, 253 schooners, 10) sloups, 13 
barges. 


Banks oF N. Yorx. ‘The statement of the 24 banks 
of the city of New York, on the latot Augus’, compared 
with the statement of May Ist, shows the following re- 
suli— 

May 1, 1844. 


Aug.i, 1844. Change. 


Specie - + $5,334,120 $9,198,078 $804,958 inc. 

Depusites - 24,104,355 26,466,976 2,362,531 * 

Circulation 5,959, 602 5,874,172 85,330 dec. 
Corron. Export from the port of New York, during 


the month of July 12,543 bales. 
Exports from the U. States since Ist of 
September, 1843 1, ( 
s ast yes ] «te 
Same time last year ' AG : 
Same time year before 1,433,850 “ 
- » ’ 4 ’ ’ 
Receipts of cotton at the following places since the Ist 
I b 
Sepiember, 1342— 








1843-4, 1842.3. 

Georgia, July 25 937.004 280,762 
South Carolina. July 20 295.346 346,962 
Mobile, July 20 — 464 747 479 189 
New Orleans, July 20 837.995 1.068.203 
Florida, July 13 145,144 158.543 
North Carolina, July 7 3,515 9 G98 
Virginia, July 1 1283.0 10 000 
2,002,551 2,452,747 


| Specie 


{ 


The | 


of the country for the | 


ing of navigation, compared with same period of 
1843. 1844. 











Schuylkill 272.000 289.000 
Lehigh 89,000 125,000 
Lackawana 100,000 100.000 
All other regions 40,000 40,000 
501,000 554,000 

501,000 

Increase this year so far, only 53,000 


Four. Inspections at Baltimore last week, 10,211 
bbls.—Prices $3 875 to 4124. Prices of Michigan wheat 
at Buffalu—79u80 ~ Flour $3 69. 


Buffalo, August 2—The whole of the flour shipped by 
the canal to lst August is 500,000 bblis., being an excess of 
66,000 bbls over those of last year. The ageregate ot 
wheat is 940,000 bushels against 727,000 bushels in 1843, 
The tolls are $54,000 over those of the previous seasons. 

The receipts of flour and wheat at Tide water N. Y. 
from the commencement of navigation to the close of the 
month of July, were— 


1844. 1843 Increase. 
Flour, 908,272 672 803 235.469 bbls. 
Wheat, 363 644 231.507 182,137 bush. 


Equal to an increase of 261,895 bbls. 
| Inspections of the week at Baltimore 12,376 bbls. and 
| 643 half bbls. 


} 

| ‘Topacco. On hand at the New York inspection 
warehouse. 5,725 hhds Virginia, 28% North Carolina, 8 
Maryland, total 615 bhs. 

__ Baltimore inspections of the week 1,007 hhds. Mary- 
land, 553 Ohio, 59 Kentucky, 5 Virginia to'al 1,624 hds. 
Prices remain as heretofore,—superior qualities quite in 
| demand. 

| In 1840 about half a million of pounds of tobacco were 
grown in Connecticut. The New York Journal of 
Commerce says that five if not ten times that quantity 
will be grown this year. 





Amount of specie received at New Orleans 
since the lst September, 8,086,233 dollars. The last 
steamer brought accounts of a rise in the price of Ame- 
rican half dollars in London, in consequence of which a 
premium of Sa} has been paid for some in New York for 
shipment. ‘he Mexican dollar commands lal{ for 
shipment for the French market, where chemists con- 
tirve to get a portion of gold out of them, which pays 
them handsomely for refining. The Rothchilds purchas- 
ed the last bullion that arrived from China, at an ad- 
vance on former rates. 

U.S. 


Loaxs. ‘The debt of the United States falls 


i due as follows: 


January 1, 1845, $5,672,977 
July ~ 1, 1853, 7,000,000 
January 1, 1363, 8,801,468 


Of the amount which falls due January 1, 1845, $2,- 
443,030 is six per cent., and $3,213,792 five and a half 
per cent. stock. 

The $7,000,000 which fall due July 1, 1853, is five per 
cent. stock, and $8,391,468 which fall due in 1863 is six 
per cent. stock. 

The treasury has a surplus at the present time, sufh- 
cient to pay off the loan which falls due first. 


ASCENSION. 
June, represent the island as suffering awfully from 
drought. ‘The garrison had been on allowance of wa- 
ter for three months, and hada supply for forty days 
only. The cattle were killed off. On the 23d June two 


vessels with 1000 tons of water left St. Helena fer them. 

AMERICAN pOMEsTic corrons. During the week ending | ast 3 : 
& “| A CoMET, in the constellation of Hercules, was dis- 

covered by M. Victor Mauvais, member of the French | 


Academy of Science, and one of the astronomers of 
the National Gbservatory at Paris, confirmed by obser- 
vations atGreenwich. On the 13th of July it was be- 
tween the stars of Sigma and ‘Tau, in the constellation 
named. The apparent diameter of the nebulosity 1s 
from three to four minutes of a degree, and it has a small 
brilliant nucleus. 


A coimney, 24 feet in diameter at the base, and 228 


feet high, has just been completed atthe works ot Messrs. 
Stecling & Beckton, Lower Mesley street, Manchester. 


Cuba. Mr. Maurice Hogan, an American formerly 
resident at New York, who was arrested and imprison- 
ed during the investigation of the late conspiracy, charg- 
ed with participating in the conspiracy, has been honora- 
bly acquitted and discharged. 


> 


Deatus, during the last week at Boston, 94. 

At New York, 185, of which 73 were under one vear 
of age. 15 were from Ireland, 10 other foreigners; 9 were 
colored persons; 29 died of consumption. 

At Philadelphia, 160, of which 62 were under one 
year of age, 13 were people of color, 13 died of con- 
sumption. 

At Baltimore, 77, of which 25 were under one year, 10 
were free colured; 1 slave, 8 died of consumption. 





Execrion—North Carolina, on the (st July. Returns 
from about three-fourths of the counties have been re- 
ceived, and leave little doubt of the election of Gra- 
HAM, the (whig) candidate fer governor. In the last le- 
aislature the loco majority was 24. The whigs have 
gained, so far as heard from, enough to give them in the 
| next legislature as large a majority as their opponents had 
hin the last. 





PENNSYLVANIA Coat Traps. Shipments since -~ . 
843. 


Alarming accounts, via St. Helena, 25th | 


Important election returns, va Smyrna. The Echo de 
Orient, a Smyrna paper of the 27th of April, under the 
head of “the United States,” has a prasarkable piece of 
intelligence not generally known in this quarter, which 
is of such importance that we translate it as follows:— 
“The presidential election is decided. Mr. Van Buren 
has carried it. He received 91 votes. Mr Johnson 36, 
and Mr. Cass1. Col. Johnson has been raised to the 
vice presidency.” 


FREE TRADE MissionaRtes. A fund of a hundred thou- 
sand pounds, it is said, has been raised in England to 
preach the doctrines of free trade in other nations. 


[risu mines. ‘The Mining company of Ireland have 
sent to the exbibition of the Royal Dublin Society, a cake 
of silver, weight 8935 oz. objained from land, produce of 
the company’s mines; a specimen of native gold, weight 
about 40 oz. a specimen of silver ore, from the compa- 
py’s mines Ballycorus; and specimens of lead and copper 
ore, cual, slates, sheet lerd, leaden shot and pipe; and a 
fine specimen of silver from the Luganure mines. 


Jerome Bonaparte. A letter from Florence, of the 
20ih June, states that Prince Jerome Bonaparte, has 
precipitately left the city, after long occupying one of 
the finest palaces, where he held a sort of court. It is 
attributed to financial embarrassments, which it is impos- 
sible for him to overcome at present. [London paper. 


Manvracrures. It issaid every machine shop in New 
Eagland capable of tarning out fectory machinery, has 
orders for twelve months ahead! 

‘The New Haven Herald says: “Connecticut has been 
made the sport of all the civilized globe as the land of 
wooden clocks, wooden nutmegs, &c., till she has lived 
down ali the buriesque and the slanders of her revilers, 
and still she is going on in the course of improvement, 
and astonishing not only cur own country but the world 
at large with the effects of her genius and the success of 
her enterprises. In addition to the wooden clocks, wood- 
en spoons, wooden nutmegs, &c., we are now manu- 
facturing wooden combs,—and this is no new thing either, 
but we mention 1t to relate the fact that a manufacturer 
of this latter article, informed us a few days since, that 
his business was not only prosperous, but that he had 
orders now o» hand for one hundred thousand gross—(no 
mistake, 100,000 gross)—of these combs, of various de- 
scriptions, and was receiving additional orders every 
day. He is in favor of the tariff, and says the English- 
men could not beat him at fair play any how, unless he 
learnt them the trade.” 


Marine courr, New Yorn. A recent decision of the 
supreme court of New York, confirms that as being a 
court of record. A report that the decision was conira- 
ry, fora fewdays occasioned great uneasiness to the 
naturalized citizens that had obtained their certificates 
of citizenship from that court. 


Mansie. A quarry of beautiful white marble. suscep: 
tible of high polish, has been discovered half a mile 
from Pine River Village, Wakefield county, N. [1. 


PHILADELPHIA GOVERNMENT. 

Amonet the causes of disorder, confusion and rioting 
which has of late years signalized this once peaceable 
city, we have no doubt is the distraction created by hav- 
ing nu less than eight independent, or district govern- 
ments, instead of one—+iz Kensington, Northern Liber- 
ties, Spring Garden, West Philadelphia, City proper, 
Southwark, Moyamensing, Passyunk! Eight govern- 
ments over one city! The streets north and south, toa 
certain number, intersect seven of these parts or districts: 
and the people residing in them, therefore, live under 
seven different governments! Is it any wonder that with 
such a practical municipal farce there should be local 
mobs which defy general authority? 


Pins. It is stated that there is an improved pin ma- 
chine in operation in Waterbury, Conn., which turns 
cut two barrels of pins a day, each barrel containing 
fuur millions. It is tended by one female only, and does 
the work which formerly required the aid oi thirty per- 
sons, 





Satury. This planet in now to be seen in its great- 
est splendour, rising early in the evening, and being on 
the meridian a little after midnight. 


ScanDIVANIANS In N. Yorx. Among the numerous 
emigrants that come to our country there are nouwe more 
worthy of public respect than those from the north of 
Europe. ‘The Scandinavians of New Yoak, embrac- 
ing the natives from Denmark, Norway and Sweden, 
numbering about two hundred citizens are about form- 
ing 9 society in the city fur the purposes of association, 
and establishing a library, and for general purposes of 
improvement, moral and social. [N. Y. Express. 

Streamers. The Hibernia left Boston on the Ist for 
Halifax, with 67 passengers. Lieut. Butler of the R. N. 
supercedes lieutenant Roberts in charge of the mail. A 
letter from Liverpoo! states that this steamer is to run 
against the Great Western next trip ata reduction of 
eight guinies. ‘he Acadia reached Liverpool the 13th 
ult. in 12 days from Boston, via. Halifax, 

Arrangements have been made by the British Royal 
mail line of steamers to run direct between Liverpool 
and Boston, and have a lateral line to connect with Ha- 
lifax. 

In the United Kingdom there are 855 marine stesimers, 
amountiig to 109.255 tous. in France there only 107 





Steamers, with a tonnage of 10,183 tous 
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